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Gardens, to ask what was 

he daytime. ‘ Animals, gentlemen,” said 
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Only a part of the jolly tars felt willing to 

~ ch to see things which they had all seem 
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paid and went in, while their comrades 

ipes, = ~, Log Rows rails to wait their 
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sometimes particular. The other 
‘se learned and amiable gentlemen was 
® young man who wished his advice, and 


. lied and made a will—” 
« ovle? I never heard of such a thing,” an- 
‘ver. 
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wild of a fellow, who one day u 
snd walked out of church, making role 
play of a gold-headed cane. The vicar, a 
entric character, with a wooden leg—the 
ve of fox-hunting—immediately pounced 
his wise:—‘‘ Pull that cane from under 
oung friend, and throw it away. There 
ed canes in heaven.”” Whereupon Thorn- 
und, quickly replied, “‘ Pull that stick of 
our pants, my old friend, and throw it 
re no wooden legs in heaven!” 
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vemaker, in the little village which is shut 
he vivid screen of ‘* Cedar Hill,”’ was ar- 
f our metropolitan officers, and taken to 
ot his first wife, who was “after” him 
sini t “sharp stick,’’ to secure a participation 
; it which it was alleged he was now sharing 
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ours t 1. reflecting bystander, ‘ will he be obliged 
ny t t ~ He is a shoemaker.” said our di 
n t, ol course, stick to his last.” 
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1 ladder?” 

1 the same way you went up, you block- 
the master, running up to see what was 
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Yes nd you!—and don’t bother me any more.” 
Well must, I must!’ And down came the little 
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nd the Lancet.—A pork butcher, be it re- 
, is so far in advance of the medical know- 
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eumin- « indeed that a doctor can achieve more 
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married man now. A few days since he 
sing a trip to Paris. One of his friends 
in the street, inquired : 
urowmy my boy, when are you off?” 
To-morrow.” 


Going to take your wife with you?” 
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vs for “* No, it is a voyage of pleasure.” 
“ar | nen 
us- | oneer was trying tosell an old hand-organ. 
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, began to throw out pennies, when a dan- 
said, ‘‘ Sir, you ought to have a monkey '’ 
ow,” the auctioneer, ‘‘so I had; 
,ere.”” The dandy vanished. 
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Dr. Lee, in opposition to Mr. D’Israeli (a 
There was true old English blood in 
+, who was lineally descended from Hamp- 
this some one in the mob called, *‘ Ab, but 
Dizay, for he’s descended from Moses.”? 





f the East Indies wear ear-iings as largo as 
ith stones! Our fashionables have not yet 
t stage of taste and refinement, but we ob- 

ny of them wear clam-shells as large as an 
breastplate on their bosoms, and therefore 
they are ‘‘ progressing.’ 
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ard of several novel resorts to ‘‘ raise the 
ifornia, but the last expedient is that of a 
ian in Boston, who advertises for a wife, 
to invest a sum of money sufficient to en- 
ach the gold regions! Wouldn’t she have 
ospect of connubial bliss! 
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ewand more exciting one up—* When a 
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v, WM you fight or ran?”—* Ah, faith,” 
sernian, with a comical twist of his counte- 
be afther doin’, yer honor, as the majority 
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n cornered a farmer, whom he seldom saw 
stions, by asking him directly, after a little 
sin of Omission : 

*¢ you at church next Sabbath?” 

replied, slowly. ‘+ Yes, 1°ll go—or send @ 


in,” said a son of Erin, going on board s 
ort of Vork, ** you loukgd so much like the 
ok you to be the cook. You wiil be after 
e loan of ) our broad-axe to saw an empty 
in two, to make my cow # hog-pen!”” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A SECRET COMPACT. 


“Rurvus Crarkson, Dealer in French Fan. 
ey Goods.” The store having the above-written 
inscription over the door and window, stood, at 
the period of which we write, in Hanover Street, 
Boston, near the site now occupied by the 
American Hotel. 

About three weeks after the breaking out of 
the insurrection in the island of St. Domingo, a 
young man, twenty-eight or thirty years of age, 
was seated behind the counter, conning over the 
newspaper which had just been left by the news- 


man. A certain paragraph arrested his atten- |y» 


tion ; he started in his chair and uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise. He read the paragraph 
again and again, his brow knit, his lips closely 
pressed together. At length he let the hand 
which held the newspaper drop on his knee. 

“It is shocking—terrible !” heexclaimed. “I 
can scarcely credit it. Ha, here is a list of some 
of the principal victims.” 

He read aloud, but in a low voice, a list of 
names, among ti® rest,“ Moftieur and madame, } 
the Marquis anf Marquiie de Beanfort.” He 
was evidently searching foz’other names, with an 
expression of countenance that showed that he 
expected, yet dreaded, to find them. It was 
with an air of relief that he, at length, again 
lifted his eyes from the paper, and breathing a 
long breath, said : 

“TI do not see her name, nor that of Dupin. 
Thank Heaven for that! But poor Marie, where 
can she be? How has she escaped? How 
shocking that her parents have been murdered, 
perhaps before her eyes! Poor monsieur and 
madame! And Dupin, well, I do hope that he 
has really escaped.” 

He shuddered as he laid the paper on the 
counter, and then sat for some minutes deeply 
absorbed in thought, rose to serve a customer, 

and re-seated himself and set to thinking again. 

“We shall learn further particulars by the 
next West India mail,” he muttered. “TI really 
hope it is a false report.” And again he took 
up the newspaper. “Ha,” said he, “what is 
this?” And he read from another column: 


“ Latest Intelligence from the Scene of the Insur- 
rection.—We learn from good authority, that sev- 
eral of the leading residents of Port au Prince 
and its vicinity fortunately succeeded in escap- 
ing on board the vessels in the harbor ; but those 
who were thus successful were few in number, 
compared with the large population of the town, 
and the surrounding neighborhood. In most 
cases they barely escaped with their lives, leav- 
ing all their property behind them, to the mercy 
of the blood-thirsty savages. Among those who 
are said to have escaped, are Mademoiselle Marie 
de Beautort, and Monsieur Louis Dupin, a well- 
known merchant of Portau Prince. ‘They found 
refuge with some others, it is suid, on board the 
French brig Vulture, Captain Pierre Dulac. 
The Vulture sailed for Boston, a few hours after 
the unfortunate fugitives effected their escape.” 

“The Vulture, Captain Dulac?” muttered 
the young tradesman. ‘Then they will soon be 
here. Iam anxious about Armand and little 
Marie. So Dupin is on board the Vulture ?” 

The peculiar emphasis he laid on the last syl- 
lable, as he uttered the words, slowly and 
thoughtfully, would have struck any one who 
had chanced to have heard him. He spoke as 
if he were glad that such was the fact, and yet 
as if he were thinking how it would have been 
if Monsieur Dupin had not been saved. He 
appeared to rejoice in the safety of the young 
French merchant with somewhat the same feel- 
ings that would be experienced by a man of ava- 
ricious disposition, after hearing of a disaster 
which might have proved beneficial to himself, 
if certain parties who had escaped had been in- 
volved in it, yet who possessed too much human- 


ity, and too much friendship for the parties, really 


to wish that such had been the case. Presently 
his thoughts seemed to have taken another turn, 
for he muttered as if communing with himself: 
“ Pierre Dulac, I don’t know what to make of 
that man, nor of be brig he commands. Some- 
times I have thought him a pirate in disguise. 
Still, I don’t know why. I had my suspicions 
six years ago, when I sailed wish him, and yet I 
could not say on what they were founded. At 
all events, I should not choose to trust him too 
ar. What was the date of the insurrection 1” 
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ture—for sometimes he secmed sadly depressed 


looking at the newspaper. ‘ Ah, September the 
20th. Thig is the 1th of October. If the 


tly varied in its na- 


in spirits, and sometimes almost cheerful—occu-. 


pied the mind of the young storekeeper all day. 


Of course the intelligence of the insurrection 
was the general topic of conversation throughout 
the city, and as Rufus Clarkson was known by 
his acquaintances to have lived for some time in 
St. Domingo, many persons called in at the store 
to ask questions relative to the island and its in- 
habitants; but the young man’s mind was 80 
much pre-occupied, that he caused many a laugh 
by replying at random to the questions put to 
him. Indeed he was scarcely in a fit state of 
mind to attend to the business of the store, which, 
by the way was little enough, and he was glad 
when the hour of closing arrived, when he could 
go home to his lodgings. 

The next morning he narrowly examined the 
hipping list, in exp of seeing the an- 
nouncement of the arrival in port of the Vulture. 
So on the morning after ; but both times in vain. 
But on the third morning the expected announce- 
ment was made. So great was his anxiety that 
he was almost inclined to close the store and go 
down to the wharf, although he was well aware 
that, under the peculiar circumstances, Captain 
Dulac would be sure to call upon him at the 
earliest opportunity. While he was still unde- 
cided, the French captain entered the store. 

“TI was shocked when I heard the terrible 
news from St. Domingo,” said the storekeeper, 
when the first mutual greetings had passed, 
“but I was glad to hear of the safety of Madem- 
oiselle de Beaufort and Monsieur Dupin. The 
children, I presume, are with them? How 
have they borne the voyage, after such sad 
misfortunes ?” 

“Mademoiselle and Monsieur Dupin?” said 
the captain, ina tone of astonishment, shrugging 
his shoulders and elevating his eyebrows. “‘ Ma 
foi, no. They are not on board the Vulture.” 

“It was so stated in the newspapers.” 

“ [es imbecilles (the idiots!)” returned the 
captain. ‘Did the lying journals say that? I 
have a negro nurse and two children who were 
sent on board by mademoiselle, and the little son 
of Monsieur Dupin, that is all.” 

“Then poor Mademoiselle de Beaufort and 
Monsieur Dupin have perished. Good Heaven, 
it is horrible !” 

“ Hundreds, ay, thousands have perished be- 
sides them,” coolly replied the Frenchman. 
“ Tonnerre du ciel! The gutters of the streets 
of Port au Prince ran blood. I should have 
thought you had no reason to regret their 
death.” 

“No reason, Captain Dulac, to regret the loss 
of friends in such a shocking manner?” 

“ Ah, parbleu !”” said the captain, with a low, 
meaning laugh. “I had forgotten. Monsieur 
has lost— Bat, no matter, such things will 
happen. We must not suffer them to distress us 
too deeply. The dead are gone, we must think 
of the living. You have in your possession cer- 
tain important papers which belonged to Mon- 
sieur Dupin *” 








While the Frenchman was speaking, the young 


‘had not by some means 0 


xed possession of a 
secret of importance, whic} he did not wish 
should be known, but when’ the captain uttered 
the concluding sentence, he started with real or 
affected ish and indig 

“TJ, Monsieur Dulac?” said he. “ What 
could have put that into your head ?” 

“ No matter, so that I know it to be the case. 
They relate to certain property of Monsieur 
Dupin’s—certain moneys in the hands of his 
bankers at New Orleans. There is also some 
property belonging to him in New Orleans, which 
in case of his death, without heirs, reverts to 
Mademoiselle de Beaufort, or to her children—I 
say, if-she had married. You perceive, I know 
everything. If, for instance, mam’selle had be- 
come Madame Boyer, which she did not. Do 
you comprehend me? Now, since mam’selle, 
and Monsieur Dupin are, probably, both dead, 
to whom does this money and other property 
fall ?” 

“T perceive,” said Mr. Clarkson, endeavoring 
to control his nervousness and agitation, “ that 
you are cognizant of certain domestic matters, 
which I believed to be unknown to any one but 
myself and the parties concerned.” 

“ Listen,” continued the captain. “ The busi- 
ness is soon arranged. I have told you that I 
have on board the brig the infant son of Mon- 
sieur Dupin, of whom you have become the 
guardian, if his father be dead. Humanity will 
also prompt you to become the guardian of the 
little orphans whom mam’selle sent on board, in 
charge of a nurse,” he added, with a sinister 
smile. 

“ The infant son of Monsieur Dupin will of 
course eventually inherit such of his father’s 
property as has been saved, or as may be saved, 
at any future period ; but it will be necessary to 
take proper measures to make known the exist- 
ence of the infant Dupin, before the proper au- 
thorities that your guardianship may be legally 
recognized, and also to testify to the amount of 
the property left in your guardianship.” 

“Js that necessary?” said the young store- 
keeper. “I am his guardian, if his father really 
is dead, and I am aware of the amount and the 
nature of the property of which you speak, which 
may not be so large as you imagine. No one 
but myself knows anything of the matter.” 

“ You forget to inclade me—Pierre Dalac— 
a votre service,”’ replied the captain. “I know 
all about it. Monsieur Dupin gave me the in- 
formation, and for the sake of security in case of 
accident, he put it down in writing in the cabin 
of the Vulture.” 

“In the cabin of the Vulture *” exclaimed the 
young storekeeper. “I understood you to say 
that Monsieur Dapin did not escape from the 
island, and come on board the Vulture, but that 
he, as well as Marie de Beaufort, fell a victim to 
the fury of the insurrectionists ?” 

“ Parbleu!” exclaimed the Frenchman, who 
now perceived that he had said more than he had 
intended. “ Did I say he was not on board the 








brig? I was wrong; buat he would go on shore 























again, carrying mam’selle with him. The boat 


was seized—I had warned of the danger, 


“ Where are the children ?’” aske 


man. 

“Still on board the brig. I thought it as well 
to keep them there until it was settled as to the 
way they are to be disposed of. But I have a 
great deal of business to do to-day, and I per- 
ceive that you require time to think. To think, 
my friend, what, in the present position of affairs, 
is bestto be done. Perhaps it may not be neces- 
sary to make known our secret to the world. It 
depends upon what arrangements we can make 
between ourselves. I will bid you adieu for the 
present. Think over the matter, and I will see 
you at this hour to-morrow.” 

Without another word, the Frenchman turned 
on his heel, and abruptly as he had entered, 
quitted the store. 

“ Poor Marie!” laimed the trad , and 
seating himself in a chair, he leaned his head on 
his hand, and thus remained for several minutes. 

He seemed to be indulging in retrospection, 
and to have forgotten, for the time being, his late 
interview with the Frenchman. By-and-by the 
expression of his features changed ; his thoughts 
were evidently of a painful and perplexing char- 
acter. Presently his lips moved, as if he were 
talking to himself, and at length, without know- 
ing it, he muttered aloud, but in a low tone of 
voice : 

“It will require skilfal management. I am 
‘satisfied that my opinion of Dulac is correct, if, 
indeed, he be not still more vile than I have 
thought him. There is something strange in 
that story of his about Louis and Marie leav- 
ing the brig to retarn to the shore after having 
once escaped. I evidently caught Dulac trip- 
ping. Why should Louis write duplicates of our 
arrangements in the cabin of the Vulture, and 
make Dulac a witness of them? And yet, to 
know what he assuredly does know, both Louis 
and Marie must have made him their confidant. 
Can it be possible that— No, no—” He 
shuddered as if he had been seized with an ague 
fit. “Dulac is bad enough; but he cannot be 
such a villain. I will not entertain such a sus- 
picion; yet if I were not situated as I am—if 
my affairs were not in such a desperate condition 
—I would myself take the requisite steps to le- 
galize my guardianship, and get clear of Dulac 
altogether. His meaning is clear enough. 
What else could he mean by telling me to think 
what had best be done? My duty in this matter 
requires no thought.” 

At this moment his soliloquy was interrupted 
by the entrance of a man who carried a bundle 
of ominous-looking seraps of paper in a pocket- 
book which he held in his hand. He cast his 
eyes over them, drew forth two from the pack- 
age, and tossing them on the counter, retired 

without speaking a word. The storekeeper took 
them from the counter with a sigh, unfolded and 
read their contents. The words were few bat 
significant : 

“Ruros Crarxsox,—Sir: Your note for 
eight hundred and twenty dollars is dae at the 








— Bank, Boston, on the 6th—9:h December.” 
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Laying this aside, he unfolded the second, and 
read: 

“Rurvus Crarxson,—Sir: Your note for 
seven hundred and thirty dollars is due at 
the —— Bank, Boston, on the 14th—17th 
December.” 

Satan is always at hand to tempt the waver- 
ing by one means or another. This was the 
means he employed in the present instance. Mr. 
Clarkson had procured money on thege notes in 
order to pay for a consignment of goods from 
Paris, which had been needed in the spring to 
replenish his stock. , 

They were notes of six months each, endorsed 
by his brother John, who was worth more than 
the amount they represented, but who, if called 
upon to pay them, would be compelled to sell his 
farm at a sacrifice, and the result would be ruin 
to himself, while his aged mother who lived with 
him, would be turned adrift in the world, with- 
out a shelter for her head. 

The keeper had bly anticipated 
that his business would prosper, at least suffi- 
ciently well to enable him to meet these notes ; 
but times had been dull. His business was not a 
thriving one. But a few years had clapsed 
since the war of independence, and there was 
little money to spend for French knick-nacks and 
finery. He had practised tho strictest economy, 
yet had barely made enough to pay for his board 
and lodging, and the rent of his store. Te 
sighed héavily as he laid down the second bank 
notice. 

“I cannot meet these notes?’ he said. “TI 
have but a month to look round me, and ¢o 
make up fifteen hundred and fifty dollars, and I 
have not the first dollar set aside for the pur- 
pose. I will not bring John and his family to 
beggary, and turn my old mother into the streets. 
My stock will perhaps i 
but no more, for it 

I must comnience thee 
Neither money nor 










« I shall be & pauper, | 


would save you.” 

He started, there was no one near him. It 
was but fancy, but it really seemed as if he had 
heard the whisper. 

“ The property I hold in trust for Louis Du- 
pin, would save me ten times over,” he thought 
to himself. ‘ Times will not always be so hard. 
I shall be enabled to replace it with interest.” 
From that moment the tempter was sure of his 
victim. 

“ Afcer all,” he thought, “I shall be doing no 
wrong. Maybe, nay, certainly, it will be best for 
the child, in the end. I am confident that if 
Dupin could advise me from the spirit land, he 
would bid me do as I have resolved. Siill it 
depends upon Dalac.” 

Very few customers entered the store during 
the day, and the young man was glad when night 
came, and left him free to go home, for his head 
ached terribly. The straggle between stern 
duty, and the demands of what appeared to be 
necessity and self-preservation, was long and 
severe. He retired to bed early, but scarcely 
closed his eyes, but when daylight dawned he 
had satisfied himself that his decision on the pre- 
vious day was justifiat le under the circumstances. 
Sophistry—as it always does on euch occasions— 
had come to his aid, to help him to overcome his 
scruples of conscience. At the hour appointed, 
the French captain entered the store. 

“ Bon jour, mon ami,” said he. ‘ Have you 
considered—have you thought over that little 
business we spoke of yesterday? At what de- 
cision have you arrived? Do you think it ad- 
visable, upon the whole, that we keep to ourselves 
this little secret ?” 

The storekceper thought it best to equivocate 
and try to discover how much the Frenchman 
knew of his business arrangements with Mon- 
sieur Dupin. 

“T have thoaght seriously of the subject, Cap- 
tain Dulac,” he replied. “ Bat I have mot yes 
dseided. By the way, I have read in the news- 
papers that you received on board the Vulture, 
certain moneys, in specie, belonging to poor 
Dupin?” 

“Bah, the lying journals! Did they say 
that? A mere bagatelle, my friend—a trifle not 
worth mentioning.” 

“ A large sum, some nine hundred or a thou- 
sand doublooas, it is said. If we proceed, as 
you proposed, to @ notary, and make the proper 
depositions before the court, it will be necessary 
to account for this money.” 

The Frenchman's brow grew black as mid- 
night. The young tradesman perceived his ad- 
vantage, and resolved not to stand upon cere- 
mony with a man of Dulac’s character. 

“ You perceive, Captain Dulac,”’ he continued, 
“ that if you, by some means unexplained to me, 
have become master of my private affairs with 
Louis Dupin, and Mademoiselle d» Beaufort, I 





also am cognizant of that which you seem to 
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wish to keep secret. The papers also speak of a 
negress, and of two negro slaves who belonged 
to Monsieur Dupin, who escaped on board the 
bri 

Sith negroes left the Ps in the boat, with 
their master,” h surlily. 

“But the becwssias 4 oan must have 
had some one to take care of them during the 
voyage hither ?” 

“Sacre! you appear to regard me with suspi- 
cion, my friend. The negress is still on board 
the brig.” 

“ And you intend—” 

“To dispose of her. She is a strapping 
wench, and will fetch her price in the market. 
But come, my friend, why should we quarrel? 
I perceive that we understand each other. Let 
us come to the point. Youhavedecided. That 
which concerns ourselves is no business of any- 
body else. I will account for the money I have 
on board the brig, since Monsieur Dupin will not 
demand it of me, and I will leave you as guardi- 
an of the infant son of your old friend, to act for 
his benefit, mind you, as you deem most advis- 
able. Now how shall we settle this little affair 
so that we may part on friendly terms, and not 
cross each other’s path again ?” 

“We have to take into consideration the 
children.” 

“Of course. We are not private here. Sup- 
pose to-night, at eight o’clock, I bring the chil- 
dren to your lodgings. Where do you reside?” 

The storekeeper handed the Frenchman his 
card. 

“Good,” said he. 





“No.6 Howard Street. I 


“ And about the box of doubloons ?” 

“T will bring a specification of all I have on 
board which bel d to the d d Monsi 
Dupin. Now farewell till to-night.” 

“ Farewell forever, I sincerely hope,” mut- 
tered the young man, as soon as the Frenchman 
had disappeared. “ Would to Heaven I saw any 
other plan to save myself from ruin. But the 
child shall not suffer. Iam too sensitive. Nine 
out of ten would act as 1 am about to do, if 
placed in similar circumstances. It would al- 
most appear as if this relief came providentially, 
at the eleventh hour, to save me from ruin.” 

He felt a qualm of conscience as he sought to 
persuade himself that providence had thus come 
to his assistance, in this crisis in his affairs, but 
he stifled it in its birth and proceeded with his 
train of thought. 

“The children will be a sad encumbrance, . 
but I must pass them off as being, all of them, 
orphans of Monsieur Dupin’s. People will give 
me credit for my humanity.” 

As the clock struck eight, the Frenchman ap- 
peared at the lodgings of the storekeeper in How- 
ard Street, leading by the hand the infant child 
of Monsieur Dupin, a bright little boy of two 

years old. 

“ Where are the other children, Dulac?” asked 
the young man, with some curiosity and 
interest. 

“LT have retained them on :board the brig. 
them, my | Gienp'? I 








arkson onal Toconcerted. “His 
fuce flushéd, and fur some .moments he was 
silent. At length he said: 

“Why not adopt instead the child you have 
brought ?” 

“Tf you will,” returned the Frenchman, “ and 
relieve you of your guardianship ?” 

“Phat cunnot be ; but,Captain Dulac, remem- 
ber thar—” 

“I will remember nothing but that I have de- 
cided to adopt the children of Madame Boyer. 
It is a part of our mutual compact. If you do 
not agree, then let it pass. I have no more to 
say.’ 

‘In vain the young man protested ageless this 
arrangement. 

“It is a whim of mine,” was the captain’s sole 
reply. “I am lonesome at times, and the boy 
will amuse me. The girl I shall place in charge 
of a nurse. You understand; the possession of 
these children may possibly some day be of 
seryice to me.” 

The young man gazed at the Frenchman, 
feom ,head to foot,.as if he expected to see the 
horns and the claven feet of the evil one appear 
on his [row and beneath his wide sailor- 
trousers. 

“ You must be Satan himself,” he muttered, 
inaudibiy. 

The captain seemed to enjoy the young man’s 
annoyance, be chuckled as he said: 

“You little thought, my friend, when, some 
years ago you sailed a few voyages on board the 
Vatiure, that our affuirs would become so closely 
interwoven. Paurtden! it is strange that I— 
Pietre Dulee—merchant trader, and Captain of 
the Vulture, who have had the honor of convey- 
ing merchandise belonging to Monsieur Dupin | 
in St. Domingo, to you in Boston, at distant in- | 
tervals, should become the possessor of so many | 
seerets, and the harbinger of your fortunes. 
But lam a man of penetration, you perceive. 
My friend, we are losing time. Let us proceed 
to business.” 

For more than three hours these two singular- 
ly-associated companions sat busily engaged in 
making calculations, and in reading and writing 
letters and other documents. It was near mid- 
night when they separated, as Rufus Clarkson 


In the course of a few months he disposed of 
his retail business, and to the undisguised aston- 
ishment of his friends, commenced business on a 
large scale, in a different locality. 

The infant who had become his ward under 
such unhappy circ , was placed in 
charge of a nurse, and sent into the country— 
few, even, being aware of his existence. To the 
few who did know that he had been adopted by 
Rufas Clarkson, the young man said that the 
child was the son of a deceased friend, and that 
he had adopted him out of compassion for his 
destitute condition, and esteem for the memory 
of his father. 








CHAPTER V. 
ON BOARD THE LUGGBR. 


Tue honest fishermen who have been de- 
scribed as hing the approach of the brig, 
from the beach where they stood preparing their 
nets, after having sharply commented upon the 
folly and recklessness of the sea captain who 
would permit a boat to leave the vessel at such 
a distance from the shore in such a stormy sea, 
stood anxiously watching the boat’s progress. 
They were sorely puzzled to conceive for what 
reason the brig, after the boat was despatched, 
had changed her course, and steered away in an 
opposite direction. Very soon, however, every- 
thing else was forgotten as they noted the peril- 
ous position of those who had ventured to quit 
the vessel in such a frail conveyance. 

One of the fishermen had brought from a hut 
near by, an old ship’s spyglass, the tube covered 
with tarry canvass, and commenced to “ take 
observations,” as he phrased it, of the boat's 

TO; \. 
Pm Blame me, shipmates,” said he, after having 
taken a long and anxious look through the glass, 
“blame me if I don’t think them as is aboard 
that are boat is in a difficulty. They’re a bailin’ 
on her out, and blow’d ef I don’t b’lieve she’s 
sprung a leak.” 

He handed the glass to a companion, who ex- 
pressed the same opinion. 

“‘ Boys,” said the first speaker, “this ’Il never 
do. The weather aint none o’ the most prom- 
isin’, but blessed ef I b’lieve them chaps ’Il reach 
the shore afore the boat either sinks or is swamped 
by the sea.” 

“What d’ye say, shipmates, shall we launch 
the boat, and go out to ’em ?” said the oldest of 
the party. ‘“ My ’pinion is ef we don’t be pretty 
smart we'll be too late. There’s something 
wrong, depend on’t, or they’d heave to the brig, 
and send to their assistance.” 

It was fast growing dark, but there was still 
light enough to show to the men on shore—ac- 
customed to note with a critical eye the lightest 
movement on board of ships or boats at sea— 
that the persons who had quitted the brig, 
whether voluntarily or otherwise, were in im- 
minent peril. 

No response was made to the question of the 
old fisherman, but all hands seized hold of the 
already partially launched lugger, and dragged 
it with one long gteady tug into mf water. 
gy Sm, ot coy a cae takir hold of the 
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jib were get, 8% unded lightly away from the 
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ae, © Pomparatively smooth water 


within the reef, until she gained the turbulent 
sea beyond. 

The fishing boat was decked, but the sea was 
so rough that it was with difficulty that the crew 
could keep the well abaft in which the helmsman 
stood, clear of water. 

Before the lugger was half a mile from the 
land, the jolly boat sunk, and the hapless passen- 
gers, with the two negro rowers, all disappeared 
together. 

“They’re gone, mates,” cried the man at the 
bow, who was stationed to keep his eyes upon 
the object towards which they were steering, 
which was every moment growing more indis- 
tinct in the increasing darkness. ‘ They’re 
gone down, every soul on ’em, poor fellows! It 
aint o’ no use to keep on.” 

“We go and see if there’s anything floatin’ 
that ’Il tell us the name o’ the brig, or where she 
came from,” replied the captain of the lugger. 
“ What’s that are I see a floatin’? ’Pears to me 
as something has come up.” 

“ Ay, skipper,” cried the man on the lookout. 
“T can see, two, three, four. There’s four black 
specks on the water, bobbin’ up and down. 
They’re gone agin—no—there they be, atop o’ 
the sea. It’s the crew of the boat, floatin’ on the 
oars, maybe.” 

The lugger kept on her course, all on board, 
now straining their eyes to the utmost, all labor- 
ing under the excitement which seizes sailors on 
such occasions as this. Sometimes when‘ they 
lost sight of the objects for a long time together, 
as they were hidden in the trough of the sea, ex- 
cl of disapp burst from them, 
and they feared they were too late to render any 
service to the unfortunates. 

Still, nothing discouraged, they kept on their 
way, and notwithstanding the darkness, they 
soon got near enough to trace in the one, only 
object now visible, the outlines of a human form, 
clothed in white garments, clearly distinguishable 
amid the white sea foam. 

“Boys, it’s a woman,” cried the skipper. 
“Poor creature! she’s clinging fast hold o’ one 
of the boat’s thwarts. God grant she aint dead 
already! Now I wonder how anybody could 
“low of a woman getting into an open boat in 
sich weather? There’s more in this than we 








hoped, forever. The poor child had fallen 
asleep on the sofa, and his new protector after 
making him up a bed there for the night, retired | 
to his own chamber to ruminate over the singu- 
lar proceedings of the past few days. 

Tt is not necessary at this stage of our story to 
disclose all that passed in the interview between 
the French sailor and the American storekeeper. 
It is sufficient at present to state that the young 
tradesman, believed by his friends to be on the | 
verge of ruin, promptly paid his notes as they 
fell due, having previously undertaken a journey | 
to New Orleans and back, by land. Captain | 
Dulac had offered him a free passage on board | 
the Vulture; but he had good and sufficient | 


reasons of his own for not accepting the offer. | ing boat rose at the same moment on the summit | and then relapsing into silence, uttered not 


knows on, or p’raps ever shall know.” 

Five minutes more and the lugger was over 
the spot where the jolly boat had sunk, and the 
unconscious form of the woman had been taken 
on board, and tenderly placed in a leaning pos- 
ture in the stern of the boat, the hardy fisher- 
men having covered her with their oil-skin jack- 
ets to protect her as much as possible from the 
spray which dashed unceasingly over them. 

The wind had increased since the fishermen 


had left the shore, and it now blew a perfect hur- 


ricane. The brig, as the reader is aware, had 


shortened sail and hove to, and the gale blowing 


| from an opposite quarter, had drifted her some- 


what nearer the land. As the brig and the fish- 
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of a sea, the crew of the latter could again dis- 
tinctly perceive the vessel, which for a long 
time they had lost sight of. 

“Poor thing !” said the skipper of the lugger, 
looking closely into the face of the unconscious 
woman. “I wonder who she be. She looks 
young, and she’s purty, too, I’se warrant, for all 
she’s pale and death-like now. There aint a 
sign o’ life in her. What ’ad we best do, boys ? 
She ’ll be d ded, if she aint d ded a’ready, 
afore we gets ashore, with this here sea sweepin’ 
over the boat in this manner. We might take 
her on board the brig, p’raps, and restore her to 
hemfolks, if so be as they’d bear down to us. 
There aint ne’er a doctor nearer nor Orleans, 
and that’s more than ten mile off.” 

It was decided that they should endeavor to 
work up to the brig, so as to make their presence 
known, when they hoped that the captain would 
bear down toward them, and relieve them of 
their charge. 

“For, mayhap,” said the skipper, “ there’s a 
doctor aboard the brig. At any rate, they can 
do better for her than we.” 

The fishing boat sailed close to the wind, and 
despite the roughness of the sea, three or four 
long stretches on different tacks, brought the 
fishermen close to thé brig, when they shouted 
with all their might, to attract the attention of 
the crew. The r of the wind, however, 
prevented their voices being heard. 

“They don’t see us,” said the skipper. “Boys, 
this is a terr’ble night. How the thunder rolls, 
and the lightning’s awful bright! Mayhap they 
don’t hear us, and can’t see our black boat and 
tarpaulin sails. S’pose you raise up the lady, 
and they ’Il see her white clothing? Carefully, 
lads, carefully, Don’t hurt the poor thing, even 
though she be past feeling anything.” 

The fishing boa still a considerable dis- 
tance from the brig, and the vessel’s crew could 
not perceive her black hull and dingy sails in the 
pitchy darkness of the night. The fishermen, 





however, raised up the unconscious form of their 
unfortunate passenger, and it was her white 
figure and pale face, revealed amidst the blue 
glare of the lightning, which had so terrified the 


captain and crew of the brig. 
“Tt aint o’ no use, boys,” 


the lugger. “They wont see us. 


thing.” 


To tell the truth, the skipper and his mates 
were somewhat frightened. They fully believed 
that their shouts must have been heard on board 
the brig, yet they had not been responded to. 
They thought also that their boat must have 
been seen—which yas not the case—and yet no 
notice had been taken of them, and the forms of 
the brig’s crew, revealed to them by the flashes 
n nce of the greater height 
ter, had appeared so stiff 


of lightning in c6n 
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no further attempt WS attract the notice of the 
crew of the brig, bhe putting the lugger before 
the wind, they were soon steering shoreward with 
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fearful storm added™v their terrors. 


all possible speed. 


The skipper, assisted by one of the crew, had 
done his best, so far as his knowledge permitted, 
to resuscitate the apparently dead body of the 
woman he had rescued from the water, by keep- 
ing her in a sitting posture, and rubbing her feet 
and hands, and gently pressing her bosom, but 
ltitherto without success, and he was about giving 
up the task as hopeless, when to his great joy, he 
fancied he perceived symptoms of returning 


life. 


By this time they were near the shore, and re- 
doubling their efforts, befure the boat reached the 
landing place, the crew were satisfied that the 
circulation of the blood had recommenced, al- 
though the lady’s pulses were still scarcely per- 


ceptible. Carefully lifting her from the boat, 
they bore her, dripping with water as she was, 


toa hut about half a mile from the seaside, 


where the skipper and his wife resided. 
The old woman received her pitiable charge 


said the skipper of 
I’m a’most 
sure I could see the figgers 0’ some o’ the crew 
a peeking over the bulwarks, as stiff as a lot 0’ 
ghosts. I don’t half like the look o’ things. 
Perhaps we’d best make for the shore, and my 
old ooman ’Il do the best she can for the poor 


another word until the doctor arrived, according 
to his promise, to carry her to the city. 

Her dress and appearance proclaimed her a 
lady, and the doctor kindly took her to his own 
home, hoping that by careful attention her reason 
might be restored. Day after day, however, 
passed away, and she still remained in the like 
condition—quiet, and almost motionless, she sat 
all day on the sofa on which she was placed in 
the morning. She spoke to no one, and seemed 
not to understand the questions that were put 
to her; but she seemed pleased with the society 
of the doctor’s children, and would smile upon 
them, pat their checks and caress them, until 
gazing intently into their faces, she would turn 
her face away, musingly, shake her head, and 
gently put them from her, only to caress and 
fondle them over again a few minutes afterward. 

The shocking intelligence of the insurrection 
in St. Domingo, and of the massacre of the 
Europeans by the revolted slaves had reached 
New Orleans, and one day it was mentioned in 
her presence. She screamed, and calling upon 
her father and mother, bewailed their cruel death, 
speaking in the French language. This parox- 
ysm of grief lasted for some hours, when she 
again relapsed into silence and apparent forget- 
fulness, and never alluded to the subject again. 

She had said sufficient, however, to satisfy the 
doctor and his family that she was a French- 
woman, and that her parents had perished in the 
massacre. Inquiries were set on foot to discover 
her friends, but in vain. When she was asked to 
tell her name, she appeared to be frightened, and 
refused to reply, and several weeks passed by 
without anything having been discovered by 
which she could be identified, and without any 
application being made by relatives or friends. 

The doctor naturally came to the conclusion 
that her relatives and friznds had all heen mur- 
dered by the negroes—for there were many fami- 
lies that were wholly exterminated—and at length 
he procured her admittance into a lunatic asy- 
lum—he, and several other persons who sympa- 
thized with her misfortunes, subscribing sufficient 
for her maintenance, until, perhaps, time might 
throw some light upon her unhappy and desolate 
condition. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE FARMHOUSE IN THE FOREST. 


Anovt thirty miles northwest of the city of 
Boston, on the borders of New Hampshire, there 
stood, seventy years ago, a farmhouse, situated 
in the middle of an extensive clearing, and sur- 
rounded by the primeval forest, for at that dis- 
tant period, the forest extended, dense and 
almost impenetrable, over the sites of, at the 
present day, populous and flourishing villages. 

This farmhouse presented to the eye of the 
traveller a singular variety of strange architec- 
ture. Originally a log cabin, it had been gradu- 
ally enlarged and improved to suit the 


The result was that the young man went away 
to Boston, with what little money his father was 
able to supply him with. Unacquainted, how- 
ever, with any other business than that apper- 
taining to a farm, he was unable to procure the 
kind of employment he desired, he roamed 
about ihe city from day to day until his money 
was all spent, and unwilling to return home, and 
ashamed to write for more money, he engaged 
himself as cabin-boy on board ship, and went 
to sea. 
The first intimation his friends received of this 
was when it was too late to deter him from go- 
ing, even if that had been possible. The letter 
was not received until the ship had sailed for the 
West Indies. Great was the consternation at 
the farmhouse. To go to sea, in the opinion of 
the simple country folks, was to become an out- 
cast, and a wanderer, and to be banished forever 
from civilized society. The old farmer tried to 
appear careless, and said if the boy chose to cast 
himself away, it was no fault of his, as he had 
made his bed so must he lay upon it ; but every- 
body could see that he grieved sorely. The old 
lady wept, and refused to be comforted. She 
was sure she would never see her son again. 
John did not say much, but he wondered how 
his brother could be so foolish. And poor Kit- 
ty! well, she endeavored, after the first fit of 
crying was over, to assume an appearance of 
carciessness—even of pique. If Rufus cared so 
little for her as to leave her that way, why, he 
might go, that was all; but many tears were 
shed in private, and many sleepless nights were 
passed, when the wind blew fiercely, and 
moaned and whistled among the forest trees, and 
she lay trembling at every fierce blast, and hoped 
that Rufus was somewhere sheltered from its 
fury, and by-and-by, when they had got some- 
what used to the thought of his absence, she and 
the old lady delighted to talk about him while 
they were busy with the indoor duties of the 
farm, and to wonder where he was now, and 
what strange sights he would see, and to calcu- 
late when he would return, and to hope that he 
would be satisfied with his experience of the 
hardships of a sailor’s life, and would settle 
down contentedly upon the farm, and, marry— 
who knows ? 

Anxiously a letter was expected, when a 
couple of months had passed away. At length 
itcame. “Was Rufus coming home? Had he 
come home? Perhaps he was then in Boston !” 
were the thoughts that passed through the minds 
of all, when brother John, who had been with 
the wagon to the next post town, held up the 
letter, as he drove up to the house, calling 


oA letter from Rufus! a letter from Rufus !’” 

He had not come home, for the letter bore the 
Jamaica postmark, and more than that he was 
not coming home ; but he had left the ship, and 
was going no more to sea. He had made the 





and the fancies of various occupants, none of 
whom had paid much regard in their extensions 


had dad + uently sha, house pre- 
sentéa uite a appearance Arom every 


different point of view. It was partly built of 
logs, partly of brick, partly painted and partly 
plastered, and in some parts left bare of either 
paint or plaster; the roof was partly thatched 
and partly tiled ; the chimneys were all diffur- 
ently constructed, and stood forth from the roof 
without any more regard to regularity in their 
position than in their height and size ; there were 
scarcely two windows of the same form and size 
in the house, and the window panes were of 
every variety of size and shape, from the old- 
fashioned diamond shape of the Elizabethan ers, 
to the oblong square of the present day. Nev- 
ertheless, notwithstanding the quaint aspect of 
the house, the farm was well cultivated, and the 
fields and gardens presented a flourishing 
appearance. 

For three or four generations this farm had 
been the homestead of a family of the name of 
Clarkson, and at the period of which we write, 
Mr. John Clarkson was its proprietor. The an- 
cestors of the family, according to report, if 
they had not actually come over on board the 
Mayflower, with the pilgrim fathers, had been 
among the earliest settlers in New England. 
With their own hands they had hewn their 
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passion. The lady was stripped, and placed in 
the only bed the house afforded, and heated 
bricks were applied to her feet, and hot whiskey 
and water put to her lips. She swallowed a few 
spoonfulls of the liquor, and evidently felt the 
good effects of it and the nursing combined. 
Her pulses grew stronger, and in a short time 
she opened her eyes, and looked languidly and 
vacantly around her, then closing them again, 
she fell into a sound slumber. 

Two of the fishermen had started for New Or- 
leans, to procure a doctor, and when they returned 
with him, the lady was still sleeping. He told 
the old woman that she could not have done 
better than she had, said that there was no doubt 
of the lady’s complete recovery, and ordered her 
not to be disturbed until she awoke of her own 
accord. 

Having heard the story of the lady’s rescue, 
from the skipper, he promised to return in the 
morning with a carriage to convey her to the 
city, where she could be decently provided for 
until her friends, wherever they were, could be 
informed of her misfortunes and come to her 
assistance. He then left the hut and returned to 
New Orleans. 

It happened as he said, the lady awoke after 
sleeping for several hours, apparently restored to 
perfect bodily health, with the exception of a 
lingering weakness, but the exposure in the boat, 
and the fright she had suffered, added to the 
recollection of the fearful scenes through which 
she had passed, had proved too much for her to 
endure. Her reason had fled. She awoke re- 
stored to better health than could have been 
anticipated, but in utter forgetfulness of the past. 
When questioned by her humble but kind nurse, 





she only replied by staring vacantly into the old 
woman’s face, and around the rude hut in which 
she lay. Once only she asked for her children, 


h d from the forest, and with their own 
hands had erected the original log hut which had 
subsequently expanded into the extensive and 
heterogeneous structure which we have attempted 
to describe. 

The family of the present proprietor consisted 
of himself, his wife, his aged mother, ason, and 
a daughter, and a young woman of twenty-two 
or three, whose name was Fisher, and who was 
the orphan child of a former friend of John 
Clarkson the elder, deceased. 

The Clarksons had been farmers from time 
immemorial, and it was a matter of great aston- 
ishment, and of not a little regret, when Rufus 
Clarkson, the younger brother of John, at the 
age of seventeen, expressed his disgust of farm- 
life, and his intention of going to Boston to seek 
for some other employment. 

His father and mother strongly objected to 
this determination, but all their efforts to induce 
him to remain were in vain. Vain were his 
elder brother’s persuasions, and equally vain the 
prayers and entreaties of Kitty Fisher, who it 
was generally understood in the family, and by 
the neighboring farmers and their families, was 
some day to be Rafus’s wife. (John, the elder 
brother, was already married.) Rufus had fally 
made up his mind, to try his fortune in some 
other calling, and in reply to poor Kitty’s 
entreaties, he said : 

“ Boston is not a great ways off, Kate, I can 
come down and see you all sometimes, and by- 
and-by, I shall earn money enough to marry 
and set up house-keeping in better style than I 
can hope to do if I remain. Look at brother 
John, and father, and grandfather, and his father 
before him, all farmers. And what have they 


made of it? Just to scrabble along decently, 
and that’s all. 


country. Iwantto be something better, and J 


shall be, too, and you shall have a rich husband, 
Kate.” 





and improvements, to te styles of those who, 


q e of a young French gentleman— 
one Monsieur Dupin—whom he had met at 
Kingston, Jamaica, but who resided at Port au 
Prince, in the island of St. Domingo. This gen- 
tleman had offered him an excellent situation in 
ms employ, ana Provaply he should be absent 
for several years. 

This letter did not bring much consolation 
with it, still there was some suatisfaction—such 
as it was—Rufus had quitted the sea. He was 
no longer exposed to all the fancied as well as 
real dangers of the unstable element; but he 
was likely to be absent longer than even they 
had anticipated when he first left home. It 
might, as he said, be years before they saw him 
again. 

More letters came—letters to the old folks— 
letters to brother John—letters to Kitty, which 
she used to read all to herself, and read a dozen 
times over, and then recommence and read them 
over again ; and there came presents of fruit, and 
rare preserves and pickles, and sometimes gifts 
of greater value—silks and fancy goods from 
Paris—for Monsieur Dupin was a French mer- 
chant and Rufus had an excellent opportunity 
of procuring choice goods, such as at that period 
could hardly be purchased even in the best stures 
in Boston. The letters told of his excellent 
prospects, and Kitty was more than once re- 
minded that she had been told she should have a 
rich husband. 

Two years passed away, and the letters that 
Kitty received came after more distant intervals, 
and were shorter and colder in their tone, and at 
length they ceased coming altogether. Then, 
the letters to John and the old folks came less 
often, and at last they ceased, and two or three 
years elapsed and nothing wes heard of the ab- 
sentone. They mourned for him as for one 
that was dead, for they conld only account for 
his silence by believing that he was no longer 
living. 

At length, at the expiration of this period, a 
letter was received from him which told how he 
had been seized with the fever of the country 








I can’t be cooped up here in the | 


and that he was slowly recovering, and had been 
advised by the physicians to leave the West In- 
dies, at least for a few years, and that he was 
coming home, and probably should go into busi- 
ness in Boston. But though he spoke kindly of 
Kitty in this letter, he did not write as it might 
have been expected that a lover would write to a 
mistress from whom he had long been separated 
and who he expected shortly again to meet. 


Rufus was at home again, and in the possession 
of. considerable sum of money, but he had be- 
come accustomed to habits of indolence during 
his long sojourn in the West Indies, and through 


the friendship of Monsieur Dupin had been in- 
troduced to the best society that the island of 
St. Domingo afforded. The plain folks at the 
farmhouse were unsuited to his ideas of society, 
and he spent most of his time in Boston and in 


travelling around, living expensively the while 
and doing nothing, until he was almost penniless. 
At this period the old farmer died, leaving the 
farm to his elder son, and what, little money he 
had saved to the younger. Rufus, who, though 
he was evidently still strovgly attached to Kitty 


y, 
seemed to have given up all ideas of marriage, 
nsw saw the necessity of setting to work. He 
wrote Monsieur Dupin, and borrowed from him 
asum of money, which added to his patrimony, 
enabled him to stock a store in Hanover Street, 
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Boston, with French goods, and he als 
trusted by M. Dupin with the mana 
some private business of that gentioma 
The young man did not, however, ; 
his new business, notwithstanding he d 
his time to it, and at the expiration 
months he failed. A second loan | 
friend Dupin, however, enabled him 
mence again, assisted still further by v0 
advanced on the two notes already al 
which he succeeded in getting discount 
strength of his brother's endorsement, | 
is probable that John Clarkson—ignor: 
was of the method of doing business in 
had no idea what a risk he was running, 
put his name to the notes, nor how ve 
he came to ruin in consequence there 
ness was still dull, and the six months - 
had to run had nearly expired wher 


introduced Mr. Rufus Clarkson to ou. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE BOULEVARD ITALIBNNE AT Po 


Five yoars have elapsed since the o 
of the events narrated in the preceding 
and we change the scene from this si 
Atlantic to the Faubourg St. Antoine in 
of Paris. 

In the public entry of one of the loft 
dirtiest and most crowded tenement bh 
uated in one of the narrowest, crooke 
dirtiest streets of that most wretched of 
a little girl of some eight or nine year: 
is standing by the side of a withered, bi 
toothless old crone, from whom she is 
her directions for the day—for it is yer 
the forenoon, and the inhabitants of 
are just about setting out to follow thei 
avocations. 

The little girl would be pretty if 
cleanly dressed, and were not so pale : 
for her eyes are large, dark and spark’ 
her features regular and ex pressive of int 
Her hair is matted and tangled, but i 
and brushed and combed, it would be | 
for it is long, silky, abundant and jet t 
suits well with her olive complexion, » 
claims her a daughter of the sunny 
France, or of a still warmer clime. He 
is scanty and threadbare, and she wea: 
shoes nor stockings. 

“Now, Margaritte, listen,” says th 
dame, in a cracked voice. “ Thou 
more money to-day, than thou did yes 
I shall flog thee well when thou come: 
night, and shall give thee no supp: 
that! A whole day, and all thou bro: 
was one franc. Shame on thee! Ti 
the money on thyself. Ab-h-h, if I. 
thee!” And the old woman ground ' 
through her teeth, and shook the ch 
shoulders, as she uttered the threat. 

“Tam so badly dressed—so ragged 
(aunt),” pleaded the girl, “I dare n 
fine restaurants, or stand on the bou) 
the places—the policemen turn me aw: 
Lam afraid to enter the low wine » 
men tease me and insult me.” 

“Bah!” answered the woman, “) 
fine young lady, forsooth, that cannot te! 
Go thou where thou wilt, but see that t 
home two francs—or—I shall remem 
And shaking her fist in the child’s face, 
her go. 

[see ENGRAVING] 

Avoiding as well as she could the . 
who were gambling for marbles in the » 
the lounging, staggering, still half-dru. 
who endeavored to chuck her ander 
and otherwise to annoy her as she trip).. 
she made her way out of the Faub 
might have been seen and heard an |. 
singing before the door of a café in 
Richelieu. Her voice was loud, sweet 
for #0 young a child, and many a 
stopped to listen, and when she had 
song, the mistress of the café gave 
broken bread and offered her « drin\ 
But those who had stopped to listen, 
when she presented her little tin cup 
for money—" Un sou, monsieur, si'l + 
soulement un petit sou. (One penny, 
please, only one little penny),"”"—bu 
their pockets and passed on. Her voir 
and sweet, and she looked as if she 
easily trained to better things than sing 
streets for a livelihood. So thought 
listened — 

“ It is a shame to see so pretty a ch 
to beg her bread, for it is no better,” # 

“She ought to be at school,” said ar 

“I make it a point never to giv 
singers,” said a third, who had stoppe 
to the child from the moment she 
till she had ended her song. 

Not one sou did she gain by that } 
labor. And she sung throagh the d) 
boulevards, in front of the Palais Koy 
Place de la Concorde, in the Garder 
Tuileries—searcely ceasing to rest, till 
was sore and her voice husky, and he 
and blistered—and still, so far from hav 
two francs, she could count only four 
Wearied as she wae—hangry aleo- 
not go home to her miserable ahodr 
that «mall sum—neither did she dare » 
one sou to buy food 

She must try again. In front of » 
café on the Boulevard Italienne, an a, 
haired, military-looking gentleman + 
ons bench beneath the trees with 
boulevards are lined. It was nearly 
there was light enough for her to per: 

least to fancy, that the featares of the 
man wore @ benevolent expression. | 
on the bench, stood a goblet of wine 
and he was sitting upright, apparent 
directly toward the child as she pa 
stopped and sung two of her prettinst 
little crowd gathered round her, bat + 
heed them—she was singing to the o 
man, The songe were ended. the 
and with « slight carteey presented b 
cup, with the pretty, plaintive supplic 
Un sou, monsicur, si cous plas 1" 
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was that the young man went away 
th what little money his father was 

him with. Unacquainted, how- 
y other business than that apper- 
um, he was unable to procure the 
ployment he desired, he roamed 
‘y from day to day until his money 

and unwilling to return home, and 
vrite for more money, he engaged 
bin-boy on board ship, and went 


ntimation his friends received of this 
was too late to deter him from go- 
that had been possible. The letter 
ived until the ship had sailed for the 
Great was the constemation at 

e. To go to sea, in the opinion of 
untry folks, was to become an out- 
vanderer, and to be banished forever 
| society. The old farmer tried to 
oss, and said if the boy chose to cast 
v, it was no fault of his, as he had 
! so must he lay upon it; but every- 
see that he grieved sorely. The old 
nd refused to be comforted. She 
would never see her son again. 

t say much, but he wondered how 
‘ould be so foolish. And poor Kit- 
e endeavored, after the first fit of 
‘ver, to assume an appearance of 
—even of pique. If Rufus cared so 
r as to leave her that way, why, he 
that Was all; but many tears were 
ite, and many sleepless nights were 
mn the wind blew fiercely, and 
whistled among the forest trees, and 
bling at every fierce blast, and hoped 
was somewhere sheltered from its 
hy-and-by, when they had got some- 
» the thought of his absence, she and 
delighted to talk about him while 
usy with the indoor duties of the 
to wonder where he was now, and 
» sights he would see, and to calcu- 
e would return, and to hope that he 
atisfied with his experience of the 
a sailor’s life, and would settle 
tedly upon the farm, and, marry— 


a letter was expected, when a 
mnths had passed away. At length 
Was Rufus coming home? Had he 

Perhaps he was then in Boston !” 
ughts that passed through the minds 
brother John, who had been with 
» the next post town, held up the 
» drove up to the house, calling 


from Rufus! a letter from Rufus!” 
‘t come home, for the letter bore the 
tmark, and more than that he was 
home ; but he had left the ship, and 
9 more to sea. He had made the 

of a young French gentleman— 
ur Dupin—whom he had met at 
cmaica, but who resided at Port au 
he island of St. Domingo. This gen- 
offered him an excellent situation in 
and provaply he should be absent 
ears. 

r did not bring much consolation 
there was some satisfaction—such 
ufus had quitted the sea. He was 
‘xposed to all the fancied as well as 
“3 of the unstable element; but he 
‘0 be absent longer than even they 
vated when he first left home. It 
» said, be years before they saw him 


} 


‘rs came—letters to the old folks— 
ther John—letters to Kitty, which 
read all to herself, and read a dozen 
and then recommence and read them 
and there came presents of fruit, and 
es and pickles, and sometimes gifts 
alue—silks and fancy goods from 
‘Monsieur Dupin was a French mer- 
Xufus had an excellent opportunity 
choice goods, such as at that period 
be purchased even in the best stores 
The letters told of his excellent 
nd Kitty was more than once re- 
she had been told she should have a 


passed away, and the letters that 
d came after more distant intervals, 
rter and colder in their tone, and at 
ceased coming altogether. Then, 
John and the old folks came less 
last they ceased, and two or three 
‘and nothing was heard of the ab- 
hey mourned for him as for one 
1, for they conld only account for 
believing that he was no longer 


at the expiration of this period, a 
eived from him which told how he 
‘d with the fever of the country, 
as slowly recovering, and had been 
e physicians to leave the West In- 
fora few years, and that he was 
, and probably should go into busi- 
a. But though he spoke kindly of 
etter, he did not write as it might 
pected that a lover would write to a 
whom he had long been separated 
xpected shortly again to meet. 
at home again, and in the possession 
ible sum of money, but he had be- 
ned to habits of indolence during 
rm in the West Indies, and through 
of Monsieur Dupin had been in- 
the best society that the island of 
afforded. The plain folks at the 
re unsuited to his ideas of society, 
20st of his time in Boston and in 
and, living expensively the while 
aing, until he was.almost penniless. 
the old farmer died, leaving the 
ler son, and whag, little money he 
he younger. Rufus, who, though 
tly still strongly attached to Kitty, 
e given up all ideas of marriage, 
ecessity of setting to work. He 
it Dupin, and borrowed from him 
ey, which added to his patrimony, 
) stock a store in Hanover Street, 
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Boston, with French goods, and he also was en- 
trusted by M. Dupin with the management of 
some private business of that gentleman’s. 

The young man did not, however, prosper in 
his new b , notwith ling he devoted all 
his time to it, and at the expiration of a few 
months he failed. A second loan from his 
friend Dupin, however, enabled him to com- 
mence again, assisted still further by the money 





» advanced on the two notes already alluded to, 


which he succeeded in getting discounted on the 
strength of his brother’s endorsement, though it 
is probable that John Clarkson—ignorant as he 
was of the method of doing business in the city, 
had no idea what a risk he was running when he 
put his name to the notes, nor how very nearly 
he came to ruin in consequence thereof. Busi- 
ness was still dull, and the six months the notes 
had to run had nearly expired when we first 


introduced Mr. Rufus Clarkson to our readers. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BOULEVARD ITALIENNE AT PARIS. 


Five years have elapsed since the occurrence 
of the events narrated in the preceding chapters, 
and we change the scene from this side of the 
Atlantic to the Faubourg St. Antoine in the city 
of Paris. 

In the public entry of one of the loftiest and 
dirtiest and most crowded tenement houses, sit- 
uated in one of the narrowest, crookedest and 
dirtiest streets of that most wretched of suburbs, 
a little girl of some eight or nine years of age, 
is standing by the side of a withered, blear-eyed, 
toothless old crone, from whom she is receiving 
her directions for the day—for it is yet early in 
the forenoon, and the inhabitants of the street 
are just about setting out to follow their various 
avocations. 

The little girl would be pretty if she were 
cleanly dressed, and were not so pale and thin, 
for her eyes are large, dark and sparkling, and 
her features regular and expressive of intelligence. 
Her hair is matted and tangled, but if washed 
and brushed and combed, it would be beautiful, 
for it is long, silky, abundant and jet black, and 
suits well with her olive complexion, which pro- 
claims her a daughter of the sunny south of 
France, or of a still warmerclime. Her clothing 
is scanty and threadbare, and she wears neither 
shoes nor stockings. 

“Now, Margaritte, listen,” says the old bel- 
dame, in a cracked voice. “Thou must earn 
more money to-day, than thou did yesterday, or 
I shall flog thee well when thou comes home to- 
night, and shall give thee no supper. Mark 
that! A whole day, and all thou brought home 
was one franc. Shame on thee! Thou spends 
the money on thyself. Ah-h-h, if I ever catch 
thee!” And the old woman ground the words 
through her teeth, and shook the child by the 
shoulders, as she uttered the threat. 

“Tam so badly dressed—so ragged, ma tante 
(aunt),” pleaded the girl, “I dare not enter the 
fine restaurants, or stand on the boulevards, or 
the places—the policemen turn me away. And 
Iam afraid to enter the low wine shops—the 
men tease me and insult me.” 

“Bah!” answered the woman, “thou arta 
fine young lady, forsooth, that cannot take a joke. 
Go thou where thou wilt, but see that thou brings 
home two fi I shall ber thee.” 
And shaking her fist in the child’s face, she bade 
her go. 





[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

Avoiding as well as she could the rude boys 
who were gambling for marbles in the street, and 
the lounging, staggering, still half-drunken men 
who endeavored to chuck her under the chin, 
and otherwise to annoy her as she tripped along, 
she made her way out of the Faubourg, and 
might have been seen and heard an hour later, 
singing before the door of a café in the Rue 
Richelieu. Her voice was loud, sweet and clear 
for so young a child, and many a passer-by 
stopped to listen, and when she had ended her 
song, the mistress of the café gave her some 
broken bread and offered her a drink of milk. 
But those who had stopped to listen, passed on 
when she presented her little tin cup and asked 
for money—‘ Un sou, monsieur, si’l vous plais, 
soulement un petit sou. (One penny, sir, if you 
please, only one little penny),’”—buttoned up 
their pockets and passed on. Her voice was low 
and sweet, and she looked as if she might be 
easily trained to better things than singing in the 
streets for a livelihood. So thought they who 
listened— 

“ It is a shame to see so pretty a child forced 
to beg her bread, for it is no better,” said one. 

“ She ought to be at school,” said another. 

“TI make it a point never to give to street 
singers,” said a third, who had stopped to listen 
to the child from the moment she commenced 
till she had ended her song. 

Not one sou did she gain by that half hour’s 
labor. And she sung through the day—on the 
boulevards, in front of the Palais Royal, in the 
Place de la Concorde, in the Gardens of the 
Tuileries—scarcely ceasing to rest, till her throat 
was sore and her voice husky, and her feet tired 
and blistered—and still, so far from having gained 
two francs, she could count only fourteen sous! 
Wearied as she was—hungry also—she dared 
not go home to her miserable abode with only 
that small sum—neither did she dare spend even 
one sou to buy food. 

She must try again. In front of a handsome 
café on the Boulevard Italienne, an aged, white- 
haired, military-looking gentleman was seated 
ona bench beneath the trees with which the 
boulevards are lined. It was nearly dark, still 
there was light enough for her to perceive, or at 
least to fancy, that the features of the old gentle- 
man wore a benevolent expression. By his side, 
on the bench, stood a goblet of wine and water, 
and he was sitting upright, apparently looking 
directly toward the child as she passed. She 
stopped and sung two of her prettiest songs. A 
little crowd gathered round her, but she did not 
heed them—she was singing to the old gentle- 
man, The songs were ended. She advanced, 
and with a slight cartsey presented her little tin 
cup, with the pretty, plaintive supplication : 

“ Un sou, monsieur, si’l vous plais ?” 


It was repeated, but no reply came, and timid- 
ly she drew a step nearer, and gazed into the 
old gentleman’s face. Alas! all her singing 
had been to the winds. Her hopes of relief from 
that source were disappointed. 

« Ah, monsieur dort—(The gentleman sleeps)!” 

There was something so comical to the crowd, 
in the idea of her having taken so much pains to 
please a man who had been sleeping all the time, 
and something so droll in the disappointed tone 
in which she uttered the words, “ monsieur dort !’” 
that a burst of laughter came from the assemblage, 
several of whom consoled her however with the 
gift of asou. The laughter awakened the old 
gentleman. He sprang to his feet and fiercely 
demanded why they were laughing at him. An 
individual explained to him the cause of the 
merriment. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the old gentleman, “ did I 
sleep? Poor child!” And then, with a matter- 
of-fact air, as if it was a thing of course that he 
ought to pay for the disappointment he had been 
the cause of, he drew a franc from his pocket, and 
dropped the coin into the cup, saying : 

“There, take that, my child.” 

The little girl’s eyes sparkled with delight. 
With the sous she had gained from the by-stand- 
ers, she possessed more than the required two 
francs now. She could go home and go to 
sleep. 

Je vous remercie, bien, monsiewr—(I thank you 
very much, sir),” she replied, dropping her little 
curtsey. 

The light from the window of the café gleamed 
upon the child’s face. The gentleman heard the 
sweet, soft voice, and noticed the grateful ex- 
pression of her large, black eyes, and the smile 
of delight that flitted for a moment over her pale, 
weary-looking, yet pretty face. He noticed, too, 
her thin, shabby clothing and her bare legs and 
feet. He thought he would like to know more of 
her, to ask her a few questions, and learn how it 
came that so young and delicate a child was 
obliged to wander over the streets of Paris sing- 
ing, at that late hour. But while he was think- 
ing, the delighted child had secured her money, 
and was several yards off,on her way to her 
dark, miserable home. She attempted to cross 
the street, not noticing in her eager delight that 
a fiacre was coming toward her at a rapid pace. 
The driver did not see her amid the darkness, 

and the horses were close upon her before she 
saw or heard them. Then, in her alarm, trying 
to get out of the way, she slipped and fell, one 
of the wheels of the vehicle passing over her 
leg. She screamed with pain and affright. The 
driver stopped his horse, and a crowd gathered 
round. The child attempted to rise, but was un- 
able. Many were the exclamations of pity: 

“ She is killed !’—“ No, she is not. She has 
broken her leg !”’—“ Not so,” said another, who 
had examined the limb and raised the child on 
his knee. ‘ There are no bones broken, but she 
has sprained her ankle badly, and see the skin is 
broken !”” 

“Poor infant! where dost thou live?” asked 
a matronly lady, who just then came up. 

“In the Rue de Saley, Faubourg St. Antoine,” 
replied the little sufferer, “‘ Rut O—my money! 
I have lost my money!) 

“ Never mind your mbney,’’ said the man who 
held her. ‘‘ Let us carry you into this druggist’s 
shop, here, and see what can be done.” 

He carried her to the shop, the crowd following, 
as crowds always do in such cases. Meanwhile 
the old gentleman had come up and entered the 
shop, followed by the lady. 

“ It is painfal, but trifling,” said the druggist, 
after having examined the ankle and cleansed it 
of the mud from the wheel, and of the blood 
from the torn skin. “A few days’ rest will 
make all right again.” 

“My money, O,I have lost my money! I 
dare not go home—my aunt will kill me !” 

“ Who is thy aunt, my child?” asked the lady. 

“ Ah, Madame Dijon, you here?” said the 
old gentleman, turning to the lady, and now no- 
ticing her for the first time. 

“And you, Monsieur Dupin?” replied the 
lady. 

“IT came to see what was the matter with this 
poor child.” 

“ And I also.” 

“ We must get a fiacre for you, my dear,” said 
the old gentleman, again addressing the child. 

“No, monsieur, no,” cried the child, her fea- 
tures still contorted with pain—“ I must not—I 
dare not go home with no money. My aunt will 
beat me to death.” 

“Who is thy aunt, my child ¢” repeated the 
lady. 

“* Ma tante,” replied the child. 

“Nay, but she must haveaname. What is it ?”’ 

“She has no name that I know of,” replied 
the child. “ They call her Vialle Sans Dents 
(Old Toothless) in the Rue Saley.” 

“ What is thy name ?” 

“ Margaritte.”” 

“But thy other name ?” P 

“I never was called by any other name,” said 
the child. 

“ Hast thou a mother ?” 

“No, madame.” 

“ How long has she been dead ?” 

“T never had a mother,” replied the child. 

“Thou hast always lived with this aunt then ?” 

“No, madame, not always—I lived once in 
the country with another woman.” 

“ And what was her name?” 

“T called her ma tante, also,” said the child. 

“ And does this woman whom you call aunt 
always beat you when you go home without 
money ?” 

“O yes—and often when I don’t get money 
enough. Yesterday I only had one franc, and 
she beat me badly. See here,” said the child, 
pulling her frock down, and showing her back 
and shoulders covered with large blue wales.” 

The lady and gentleman shuddered. 

“ What do you do to get money ?” asked the 
lady. 

“T sing, and people give me sous sometimes; 
but I sing sometimes“all day and get only two 
or three.” 

“ That child has a sweet, intelligent face, and 
a pretty, soft voice,” said the gentleman, who 





had been gazing earnestly at the little girl, while 


the lady was questioning her. “TI don’t believe 
she belongs to the people whom she associates 
with. She has been stolen from her parents, I 
believe, and the old woman whom she calls her 
aunt, lives on the money she gets by singing. It 
would be an act of charity to take her away from 
them. Ihave a good mind to take her home 
with me. Lucille will take care of her, and I 
will send her to school.— Would you like to have 
a better home than you have with your aunt ?” 
he added, addressing the child. 

“O, so much ?” said the little girl. 

“And you'll not want to sing in the streets 
any more, nor to see your aunt, as you call her ?” 

“O no—never, never!” said the child, with 
emphasis. 

“Then I will—J will, upon my word,” said 
the old gentleman. 

“ And you must let me provide her with some 
clothing,” said the lady, who had listened com- 
placently to this arrangement. 

“To be sure—yes—with pleasure,” replied 
the gentleman. ‘“ How disappointed the old wo- 
man will be, when she has neither the money, 
nor the poor infant to flog.” 

He seemed to be quite delighted at the idea, 
and now, having requested a bystander to call a 
fiacre, he bade the lady good evening—the latter 
reiterating her promise to bring some clothing 
for the child the nextday. And the fiacre being 
now opposite the door of the shop, the old gentle- 
man mounted into the yee with his new 
charge, and ordered the driver to drive to Passey, 
a small village about two miles distant from Paris. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE EVERLASTING PIANO. 

A writer to the Cleveland Herald, thus speaks 
of the pianos that fill the streets of that city with 
melody, through the open parlor windows, of a 
summer evening : 

“1 start to go up Euclid Street; from the win- 
dows of No. —, on the right, a maiden lady of 
certain age and very uncertain voice, attempts to 
induce some one to ‘ Whisper what thon feelest,’ 
while at the same time, from No. —, on the other 
side, a young miss is advising Miss Lucy ‘to 
take her time.’ I rush on; at No. —, on the 
right, two young ladies with much voice and 
less knowledge of solfeggio, are trying to attract 
attention, by. screaming, ‘ Hear me, Norma,’ and 
their brother, with no very clear conception of 
either harmony or tempo, is floundering through 
the accompaniment. I passed on, and at No. - 
a young lady was imploring some one to ‘ Come, 
O come with me!’ over some kind of sea, while 
just opposite I am told that some one is ‘ Ever 
dreaming of me,’ while another informs me that 
‘Fierce tlames are raging,”—and she rages while 
she tells it—and another, with a nasal voice, is 
swelling on that ‘ponderous’ song of ‘ Gentle 
Annie,’—is anything but gentle by this time, for 
the terrible thing has been fiddled, sung, Blown, 
whistled, tooted and ground, till the ear fairly 
aches in vain attempts to carry that terrible upper 
third in the third to the ty ‘4 








NEWSPAPEBS. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in a recent article in 
the Independent, says : ~ 

“Consider how universal are newspapers in 
America. They penetrate every nook and cor- 
ner of society. ‘o other element of power has 
sucha sphere. The pulpit, “ of, the lecture, 
compared with the news| fie of, society in 
but few o- The n « %n America is. 
universal. | It reaches And without, frou) 
surface to gore. It trave' 
‘by eve body, read by 
\or nearly the whole rea 
our population. Its servicg/to good morals and 
to intelligence among the 
All the libraries of Europe ‘are not of so much 
service to the nations of Europe as is the news- 
paper to this American nation. Its power is 
growing. Who would, twenty years ago, have 
dreamed of such a power as has been developed ? 
But the next twenty years will witness a greater. 
The editor is to be schoolmaster. The best talent 
will find its highest sphere in the editorial room. 
Already that chair is more influential than the 
bench or the platform. No brain can act upon 
so many as that which speaks by the printing 
press of the daily paper. Ink beats, like blood, 
in the veins of the nation.” 












ANECDOTES OF BEAU BRUMMELL. 

On being asked by one of his acquaintance 
during a very unseasonable summer, if he had 
ever seen such a one, he replied, “ Yes, last 
winter.”—A lady at dinner, observing that he 
did not take vegetables, asked him whether such 
was his general habit, and if he never ate any? 
He replied, “ Yes, madam, J once ate a pea !?— 
Dining at a gentleman’s house in Hampshire, 
where the champagne was very far from being 
good, he waited for a pause in the conversation, 
and then condemned it by raising his glass, and 
saying loud enough to be heard by every one at 
the table, “ John, give me more of that cider !”"— 
Having fancied himself invited to some one’s 
country seat, and being given to understand, after 
one night’s lodging, that he was in error, he told 
an unconscious friend in town, who asked him 
what kind of a place it was, “ That it was an ex- 
ceedingly good house for stopping one night in!” 
Having been asked by a sympathizing friend how 
he happened to get such a severe cold, his reply 
was, “‘ Why, do you know, I left my carriage 

esterday evening, on my way to town from the 
Pavilion and the infidel of a landlord put me 
into a room with a damp stranger.’"—Life of 
Brummel. 





THE LITTLE FRENCH PRINCE. 

The following story is told by a Paris corres- 
pondent: One morning, while the war was yet 
at its height, the French Prince Imperial, who 
is an intelligent and attractive child, and speaks 
English, they say, even better than French, 
terribly puzzled his attendants, who were at 
table with him, by suddenly asking, “ You are 
always talking of the Austrians being beaten. 
What have the Austrians done to be beaten so 
much?” “Mais, monseigneur, they are not 
sages—not well behaved.” “ But what have 
they done—what have they done?” When the 
prince saw the wise persons whom he questioned, 
rather at a loss to explain the shortcomings of 
the Austrians towards the French, he said, “ O 
yes, now I know; they don’t keep their hands 
and faces clean, and they wont say their prayers !”” 
Carelessness in the matter of ablution and occa- 
sional neglect of private devotion, were the only 
offences, which in the innocent mind of the 
prince, could at all justify the punishment in- 
flicted on the Austrians. 





THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 


The depth to which the heat of the sun ex- 
tends into the earth, varies from fifty to one hun- 
dred feet; never, however, exceeding the latter 
distance. The greatest natural temperature ever 
recorded, was at Bagdad, in 1779, when the ther- 
mometer (Farenheit’s) rose to one hundred and 
twenty degrees ih the shade. On the west coast 
of Africa, the thermometer has been observed 
as high as one hundred and eight degrees in the 
shade ; and Burkhardt in Egypt and Humboldt in 
South America, observed it at 117° in the shade. 
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THE CAPTIVE’S RETURN. 
BY JOSEPH B. CUTTER. 


So many years ago that time seems a great 
sunset shadow, whose thin, attenuated shape 
makes us involuntarily turn our eyes westward, 
hoping to rid us of the gaunt spectre, I was a 
happy husband and father. The prettiest dwell- 
ing, covered all over with vines, with a garden 
which was my chief dependence, was our abode. 
The blue Rhine flowed past it, and I had con- 
structed a little boat in which I rowed my 
Blanche and her boy by moonlight, or on soft 
summer afternoons, when the labors of the vine- 
yard had ceased. My boy! I recall his looks 
now, although there have been times when I 
scarce remembered that such a treasure had ever 
been mine. 

Blanche was beautiful, not only to my eyes, 
but to all others. Taller than most of the fe- 
males of our region, with a figure so full, yet so 
lithe and pliant that every movement was per- 
fect grace, a fair, clear blonde complexion, with 
large dewy eyes, of the hue of our own beloved 
Rhine, and lips like the red wine of our own 
rich grapes, how could she be otherwise than 
beautiful? To all these accessories of happiness 
was added a friend—one who was very dear both 
to Blanche and myself. Carl Reimer was my 
own cousin, the son of my father’s brother, who 
lived farther up the river. He spent all his lei- 
sure hours with us, and was often domesticated 
with us for months, working with me at vine- 
dressing. He called Blanche his sister, and little 
Carl, who was named for him, seemed as dear to 
him as if he had been his own. 

I cannot dwell upon these days of happiness, 
though God knows they were all that were or 
ever can be mine. The trumpet’s sound broke 
all these illusions, and both Carl and myself 
joined the Legion, and ere long were fighting 
bravely in Algiers. I need not dwell upon the 
battle scene. It is painted on too many hearts 
to need to be re-produced. Whether Carl escaped 
or not, I did not know—but I was taken prisoner, 
and in the gloomy castle dungeon at Algiers my 
life wore on without any note of time. I kept 
no reckoning of day or night. All was alike to 
me, and I vegetated—not lived, until at last, 
when the desire of life and liberty had almost 
faded from my heart, my prison doors were set 
open, and I staggered forth into the blinding sun- 





So slow that although not far from our own vil- 
lage, I was unable to walk thither until the night 
was fairly setting in. How I trembled as I went 
up the little slope that led to our door! I had 
purposely come by a back road, so as not to 
meet any one whom I knew. I could not hear 
tidings of my family from any passing stranger. 
Through the openings in the vine leaves I saw a 
cheerful firelight shining brightly and making 
great shadows on the clean white wall. What if 
Blanche were dead, and these were strangers who 
sat by my hearthstone! I shuddered and turned 
sick. The window was too high for me to see 
within the room, and I staggered up to the door, 
and with a wild, desperate wisti to know the 
worst, I opened the door, and stood a poor, 
weary and footsore stranger within my own 
walls. 

Blanche was there with a baby in her arms, 
sitting by the fire, and beside her stood Carl 
Reimer! So earnestly were they talking, that 
they had not heard my quiet entrance. The 
baby was cooing out its soft notes, and Blanche 
was singing the same old melody that I had 
heard so often over little Carl’s cradle. She 
looked up to Reimer’s face with a sudden smile 
of fond regard. Lingeringly, slowly came the 
bitter truth. Had it come faster, it had been 
well, for then I must have died under the shock. 
I saw it all now. They saw me too, and under 
all the changes which I had undergone, Blanche 
knew me. She sprang up with a wild shriek and 
a face that was blanched to marble whiteness. 

Why do we ever seek to describe such mo- 
ments? I sat down, for I could not stand, and 
there by the fitful firelight they told me how it 
all came about. Carl had returned home with 
the troops, and the comrade who marched next 
to him, told him of my death. He had seen me, 
he supposed, lying dead upon the field in the 
hottest of the combat. Carl mourned like a true 
friend, and was absolutely unable for many days 
after his arrival to bear the tidings to Blanche. 
She heard of his return, and went, leading her 
little Carl, to his house. There, she fell sick, and 
was nursed kindly by his mother, but ere she 
recovered, the boy was taken ill and died. After- 
wards she returned to her desolate home, and 
lived a lonely and dreary life for a long time. 
Then, her rare beauty brought her many suitors. 
She turned from all, and would receive no one 
to her house. Even Carl, whom she called her 
brother, could only be admitted at long intervals, 





shine and was told that I was free! I scarcely 
knew what the word meant. A friendly hand 
was laid on my shoulder, as I fell back against 
the prison wall. 

“Come, come, my poor fellow!” said he, in 
my own native language, and in tones that 
brought the blue Rhine, and Blanche’s dear 
voice, and my boy’s sweet prattle, all at once to 
my ears—he told me to follow him to the seaside, 
where a vessel was waiting to take us home. 

He had been a prisoner too, and occupied a 
cell near my own, as we found by comparing the 
numbers, but his light, cheerful and almost care- 
less spirit had not been crushed like mine in the 
dank, unwhol p of a dung 
We had tem riding on the Alark blue sea for 
many hours ere I came fally t\ myself. “Then I 
remembered ‘all—the fierce styiggle of that day, 
and the cruel wound upon head,..which for 
a period had shattered all my senses. My com- 
panion was a husband and a father also; there 
was, therefure no need of withholding my enthu- 
siastic praises of my Blanche and her little Carl. 
He sympathized with them all, and gave me 
rhapsody for rhapsody. 

O the longing to be at home by my own fire- 
side once more! Feeble, worn and wasted, I 
thought if I could but experience a few days of 
care and tenderness from Blanche, I should ex- 
pand into new life. I was like a plant which is 
kept from the light of day in a cellar, and which 
can only be restored by warmth and sunshine, 
and loving hands to tend it. As we neared 
home, this longing grew so intense that the 
least mention of home set me quivering with 
emotion. I could not sleep nor eat, notwithstand- 
my desire to grow well and strong, so as not to 
shock my wife with the change in me. My 
friend tried to calm me and to talk of our com- 
rades. I asked him if he knew Carl Reimer, 
and had learned his fate. He knew him well, 
had been a neighbor at home, and had seen him 
several times in the engagement, fighting brave- 
ly. He was so reckless that it was not unlikely 
that he had not escaped the fate of many who 
lay stretched upon the field that day. Or, it 
might be that he was one of the gay and gallant 
troop that marched home after the battle, to 
gladden the hearts that had been weeping tears 
of blood in their absence. 

I still wore my wan and wasted look when we 
landed. I had no money, and a long march for 
one so enfeebled as I was, lay before me. I cut 
astaff from the first oak that I saw, and travelled 
on until my strength gave way, and I threw my- 
self on the grass in the shadow of some trees 
that protected me from the sun, and slept long 
and heavily. In that sleep I dreamed of a hap- 
py meeting with Blanche. My pillow of dried 
grass gave place to her bosom, the dews that 
were now falling on my face, were connected by 
the magic of sleep into the tears and kisses of 
my wife and child. That was a happy dream! 
I would fain sleep to wake no more, if I could 
but dream it again. When I rose up again, it 
was almost night. I felt sore and lame from 
sleeping in the dew so long, and I gladly accept- 
ed the offer of a cottager, who seeing my state, 
asked me to stay all night under his roof. “ Our 
brave soldiers deserve to be welcomed,” said the 
old man, and when he pointed to a sword that 
hung over the fireplace, with a black ribbon and 
a soldier’s cap hanging from its hilt, I knew that 
he must have lost a friend. “It was my only 
son!” he said, weeping. 

The dame showed me to a poor but clean 
chamber, where I stretched my weary limbs on 
a bed for the first time for a long, long while. I 
slept but little, but when I did; my afternoon 
dream came flitting back to me, and like an an- 
gel visitant, it brought hope and joy to a bosom 
so long weighed down with sorrow. The next 
morning I resumed my slow march homeward. 





accompanied by his mother or sister—for already 
had village gossip joined their names together. 
Well, after a long while, Carl spoke to her of 
marriage. He did not ask her to forget the 
dead. Even then, he told her, could her husband 
be brought to life, he would rejoice to give her 
up; but as all was over, why should not they 
who mourned him most deeply, unite their two 
desolate lives together? And Blanche listened, 
and weepingly consented, but not until the second 
little Carl was born, did she ever smile as of old. 
All this Carl told me with tears in his manly 
eyes, and with his brotherly arm around my 
neck. And then — although I could see the 
words wrung his soul—he offered to take his 
boy and go far, far away from the sight of our 
happiness, and never intiude on us again. 
Blanche sat with quivering lips’ and tearful 
eyes, looking from one tp the other, and then on 


her now sleeping baby.!..At the sound of his 
last words, shé To6Kea up into Ms» pm 


expression so full of tender reverence—as in- 
deed he deserved—that my resolution was taken 
at once. 

“No,” I said, calmly and decidedly, though 
God knows the anguish that was gnawing at my 
heart-strings, “ let me be the victim to this unhap- 
py mistake. Carl—Blanche! your child is the tie 
that must bind you. Had mine lived, I should 
have said otherwise. May God bless you both! 
You have not erred wilfully, and I have nothing 
to pardon. I will try to forget!” 

So, amidst sobs and tears, and passionate en- 
treaties from both, I turned away from my own 
hearthstone, and left them forever. 

Iam a gray old man now—a weary, worn out 
mariner. ‘The sea has been my home for long 
years. Never easy, never quiet, save when I am 
on the broad bosom of the Atlantic, never wish- 
ing to look upon the blue Rhine. I am nearly at 
my journey’s end. In that far land beyond the 
setting sun, I shall meet Blanche again, with our 
own little Carl, but in this world I shall never 
again trouble the current of her life. She will 
be my wife again in that land, and I shall then 
have nothing to pardon—nothing to forget. 





Our Curious Department. 
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Singular Case. 

Who ever heard before of a live man with his neck 
broken? Archibald Campbell, a farmer of Camden East, 
near Newburg, Canada, fell head first from a scaffolding 
and dislocated his neck. But when his head was held up, 
the vertebre of his neck returned to their place with a 
dull but distinct snap. And while the whole body was 
paralyzed, or dead, from the neck downwards, the head 
seemed sound, active, and as capable as ever. At last ac- 
counts there were signs of returving sensation to the 
body, and it was possible that he might partially recover 
from the misfortune. 


The most curious Book in the World 

Is one that was produced in France about three hun- 
dred years ago. It is entitled, *' Liber Pastionis Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi.” and is neither written nor printed 
The letters are cut out of the finest vellum, and being in- 
terleaved with blue paper, may be read as easily as the 
best of print. The materials are of the most delicate and 
costly kind, the work:nanship exquisitely exact; and the 
labor necessary to complete the work must have been im- 
mente In 1640, Rudolphas Il, of Germany, offered for 
it eleven thousand dueats. nearly equal to sixty thousand 
ducats (or dollars) at this day. 


A Large Family. 

The Nashville Advocate, in speaking of a large camp- 
meeting recently held in that vicinity, pays that among 
the persons present, was a church member named Lynch, 
a man of wealth and great liberality. Be bore the bur- 
then of feeding and lodging « large number who were on 
the camp ground. This Mr. Lynch mast be a remark- 
able man; he has now nineteen children, and his father 
had thirty-two. aod at one time dnring the last war, thir- 
teen of his sons were inthearmy. The State of Virginia, 
where he thea lived, passed am act rbieasing the patriotic 





patriarch from all taxation 
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DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


BY KATE NEWHAM. 


O, ye happy days departed, 
Cherished days of other years: 

With the joys ye have imparted, 
Ye have mingled many tears! 


Now I wander where the willow 
Casts its shadows o’er the fair, 

And with the green sod for my pillow, 
Weep for friends reposing there. 


I muse of beauteous fornis and faces, 
And of an angel mother dear; 

While the past my mind retraces, 
Memory brings ‘“‘ the loved ones”’ near. 


Those I loved in life's sweet springtime— 
Budding flowerete—where are they? 

They are blooming in a bright clime, 
Where the flowers never decay! 


The rude storms of life’s rough ocean 
Swept the fragile ones away ; 

But they ’re freed from all commotion, 
Basking in a purer ray. 


Tlere are kind, familiar faces 
Mouldering in the dreary tomb; 
Peerless forms and matchless graces, 

In tho realms of night and gloom! 


But their spirits have ascended 
Where love's ties are never riven; 
When death came their sorrows ended— 
They are happy now in heaven. 
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THE GUEST-CHAMBER 
OF THE INN AT ST. IVES. 
FROM TIE JOURNAL OF A DETECTIVE. 


BY JAMES, FRANKLIN FITTS. 

“Tr is strange,” said Monsieur Berret, “ pass- 
ing strange. 1 was never so sorely puzzled in 
my life.” 

“It is not possible then, that you are laboring 
under any misapprehension ?” 

“Certainly not; have [ not facts to deal with ? 
Supposing, M. Guillot, that half-a-dozen dead 
bodies were to be found in a certain neighbor- 
hood in rapid succession, and under very sus- 
picious circumstances—would it not be a fair 
conclusion that there had been foul play some- 
where ?” 

“ T should certainly deem it so.” 

“ Well—and if in additio® to this let us sup- 
pose that no clue could be obtained which would 
even give color of guilt to any person, notwith- 
standing that every effort had been made—would 
it not have been very strange and mysterious ?” 

“I must agree with you that it would.” 

“ And by my life it is—the strangest thing I 
have ever known! It is not at all wonderful that 
men die from disease, or from accidents, but when 
we hear of death without apparent cause, and of 
which rto explanation can be given, I am bound 
to say that it puzzles me Leyond measure.” 

“But do you mean to say, M. Berret, that 
there has been no apparent cause for these mys- 
terious deaths ?” ' 

“ Ah—I forgot. Inthe back of each was a 
wound, apparently — some sharp weapon. 
This was without doubt the cause of their 


“ Such a wound, then, must have been inflicted 
by human hands—nothing can be clearer than. 
this conclusion. Now, Monsieur Berret, be so 
good as to state any particulars which may throw 
light upon this subject, that I may determine in 
what manner to act.” 

The foregoing conversation took place be- 
tween myself and the sub-agent, in the diligence 
between St. Malo and St. Ives. I had received 
a letter from him several days previously, ur- 
géntly requesting my immediate presence in the 
latter place, and in the last few leagues of my 
journey, I was so fortunate as to meet him. 
Upon my request, he gave a brief history of the 
strange occurrences, in the investigation of which 
he wished my assistance. 

All, however, that he knew of the matter was, 
that within the compass of a few weeks, a suc- 
cession of startling murders had been committed 
at St. Ives, a town within his official guardian- 
ship. Bodies had been found in the street, bear- 
ing in every instance the wound in the back, of 
which he had spoken—and thus far suspicion 
had been entirely battled and left without a rest- 
ing place. The excitement consequent upon 
this alarming state of affairs, had caused the sub- 
agent to decide upon a personal investigation of 


_ the matter, and when I encountered him, he had 


already started for St. Ives, so that our destina- 
tion was the same. 

“You entrapped that rascal, Jacques Guich- 
ard,* so admirably,” M. Berret remarked, “ that 
I am led to hope for your success in the present 
case, dark and doubtful as the matter now looks.” 

“ At all events,” was my reply, “I deem it no 
more than justice to myself, to make a strong 
effort. I must ask you, however, Monsieur Ber- 
ret, to give me the entire management and con- 
trol of this matter, in every particular.” 

“I will do so, and with pleasure. Frame 
whatever plans and use whatever means you 
please. Iwill be guided by you in all things 
pertaining to this business.” 

“This will be well. But one thing more, 
Monsieur Berret. You must be as secret as the 
grave. Do not, upon any consideration, let it 
be known in St. Ives that there is a detective 
officer nearer to them than in Paris; and above 
all, do not saffer yourself to make an inquiry 
eonceraing these murders. Leave me to ask all 
questions in my peculiar manner.” 

The sub-agent promised full pliance with 
my instructions, and in a few moments we were 
rolling through the darkness and rain into the 
village of St. Ives. Daring these few moments, 
however, an incident oecurred, which necessarily 
has an important beariag upon my narrative. 

Quer conversation had Seen held, as a matter 
of course, in so low a tore as not to be over- 
heard by the other eccupants of the diligence; 
in fact, I had hardly noticed any of their faces. 


ive, “A Curious Strategem,” im a late 





But now, as I finished speaking for the time with 
M. Berret, and looked around me, I discovered 
in the elderly gentleman who sat directly behind 
us, Monsieur Auguste Lemarc, a wealthy wine- 
seller of Bordeaux, and with whom I was quite 
intimate. Upon recognizing me, he greeted me 
cordially, and we conversed together upon pass- 
ing topics for a moment. 

“You stop at the Hotel of St. Ives, I sup- 
pose ?” he said, changing the subject somewhat 
abruptly. I consulted the sub-agent, and learn- 
ing that this was the only place in St. Ives at 
which he ever stopped, I answered the question 
in the affirmative. _ 

“ Well, I shall stay there also; but it is pos- 
sible that I shall not see you again, as I intend 
to leave St. Ives early to-morrow morning. I 
am now on my way to England, travelling as 
my business compels me to, in a roundabout way. 
Contrary to my usual custom, I have neglected 
to obtain letters of exchange, and have now the 
sum of five thousand francs with me. Permit 
me to count this over before you, that in case 
any unforeseen misfortune should deprive me of 
it before reaching Calais, you may be able to 
certify to my creditors as to my p ion of the 
money at this time.” 

Producing a plethoric pocket-book, the wine- 
merchant counted its contents. The sum was 
correct, as he had stated—five thousand francs. 
M. Berret, also, at his request, became a witness 
to his possession of the money. 

The diligence now came to a stop before the 
inn, and the passengers hastened to leave the one 
for the other. After we had taken our. sup- 
per, I accompanied the sub-agent to his room, 
where for an hour we talked on the subject of 
our mission to St. Ives, and the probabilities of 
success ; and then, as the hour was quite late, I 
bade him good-night and retired to my own 
chamber, and soon after to sleep. Nothing un- 
usual occurred during the night—if I may 
make one exception, which it may be well to no- 
tice in this place. I had been sleeping for more 
than two hours, and was lying in a half-uncon- 
scious state, when I was suddenly awakened by 
‘a heavy though smothered groan. I was perfect- 
ly sure that I had not mistaken the sound, and 
mentally deciding that it had been occasioned in 
some manner in the next room, I sat upright 
and listened intently. But I heard nothing 
more, although I placed my ear close to the 
wall. Whatever the strange sound may have 
been, it was not repeated. 

Upon inquiring for the sub-agent the next 
morning, I was told that he had risen before me, 
and left the inn. The idea then occurred to me, 
that I might have an opportunity to pass half an 
hour with Monsieur Lemarc ; and addressing the 
landlord, a heavy-browed, ill-featured man, I 
asked for him. The man elevated his brows in 
surprise, and declared that the wine-seller had 
not been in his house for a month. 

“Perhaps you do not know M. Auguste,” I 





said. 

“But I do, monsieur, perfectly,” he replied. 
“ You must be mistaken about seeing him here.” 

‘SHe was certainly here—in this town—last 
night.” ' 

“ But, not in Yhis house—you-yre doubtless 
thinking! of somefother person.” 

As I walked awpy, I noticed that, he followed 
me suspiciously #ith his eyes. His manner 
scemed strange to me. It was, in fact, rather 
anxious and overstrained, as though he wished 
very much to impress it upon my mind that 
Monsieur Lemarc had in reality not been in the 
hotel. Upon further reflection, however, I was 
forced to confess that I really had not seen the 
wine-merchant in the inn. True, he informed 
me that he intended to stop there, but I conclud- 
ed that he had changed his mind, and so I dis- 
missed the subject from my thoughts. 

Passing into the street, I strolled along in 
search of the sub-agent. I had continued my 
walk for but a few moments, when upon turning 
a corner, I was brought abruptly upon a singular 
and terrible scene. A number of persons were 
crowded in confusion upon the sidewalk—and 
among them, as it happened, M. Berret. He 
quickly saw me, and seizing my arm, conducted 
me forward to the object of common attention. 
It was, as I had already begun to suspect, anoth- 
er victim of the mysterious assassin of St. Ives— 
the body of a man lay extended upon the pave- 
ment, face downward, the back penetrated by a 
deep and ghastly wound. But no words can de- 
scribe my astonishment and horror, when, upon 
the face of the corpse being exposed, I recognized 
my aged acquaintance, M. Auguste Lemarc! 
The sub-agent, too, started back in horrified sur- 
prise, and fora moment we both gazed at the 
body in silence. My habitual caution, however, 
soon returned, and drawing M. Berret hastily 
aside, | whispered a few words in his ear. 

“ Now, Monsieur Berret, if you will follow my 
instructions, I think I shall be able to solve this 
mystery in the course of the next twelve hours. 
Have this body conveyed as quickly as possible, 
to some place where it can be kept privately, and 
then search and see whether those five thousand 
francs can be found upon it. Do this, and re- 
join me in half an hour at the inn. I will wait 
for you there.” 

I returned immediately to the hotel, and be- 
fore the expiration of the appointed time, M. 

Berret entered my room. 

“ There is,” he said, in a voice laboring under 
great excitement, “no vestige of that money 
upon the body of this unfortunate man. It has 
been plundered of everything valuable.” 

“ Ah—I expected it. Now Monsieur Berret, 
let us sit down and talk calmly of this affair. I 
think I may be able to tell you that which may 
surprise you.” 

“Is it possible that you have gained a clue to 
the author of these murders? Your words and 
manner lead me to hope for it.”” 

“You are right. I flatter myself that I have 
not only obtained a clue, but am able even to lay 
my finger upon the guilty parties? Would you 
like to hear of my discoveries ?” 

“Yes—I am all impatience. Please go on.” 

The sub-agent drew his chair close to mine 
and listened eagerly, while I disclosed the signifi- 
cant facts which I had gained since my arrival 
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at St. Ives. 


-your own inferences. It is a fuir conclusion that 











“In the first place, then, Monsieur Berret,” I | 
said, “ the discovery of this morning renders it | 
certain that we have selected the right theatre for 
our operations. There can now be no question 
that these murders have been committed in this 
town, since we have ourselves seen one of the 
victims.” 

The sub-agent nodded affirmatively, and I 
continued : 

“ First, then, it seems rather remarkable that 
these wounds should all be inflicted in the back. 
As to the manner of their infliction, I am not 
prepared to explain; but it seems conclusive to 
me that these blows must all have been produced 
by the same hand. In the next place does it not 
seem singular that every one of these unfortunate 
men has been a stranger ?” 

“Now that I think of it, it does, as I live,” the 
sub-agent thoughtfully replied. ‘‘ But what do 
you argue from this fact ?” 


and the furniture was of a more antique pattern, 
especially the high-posted bedstead. 

“T think this will answer,” I said, after sur- 
veying the apartment and its belongings. 

“Will you lodge here to-night, then, mon- 
sieur ¢” 

“Certainly. The room suits me in every 
particular.” 

If the dark-browed host had entertained any 

picions of my i they were certainly 
by this time entirely dissipated ; and he left the 
room, I have no doubt, gratified in the depths of 
his black heart that another victim was to fall so 
easily into his trap. 

“ You are determined on this step, I perceive,” 
M. Berret remarked, after he had gone. ‘“ Well, 
1 will not attempt to dissuade you, since I know 
you cannot be moved, but I promise you, should 
you be missing in the morning, I will burn this 
old rookery to the ground, and hang the villan- 











“T will draw my inf in a t 
You will ber the of M. Le- 
marc counting his money in the diligence in our 
presence—this morning we have seen his dead 
body lying in the public street, rifled of the 
money. There is now one question in my mind. 
Did, or did not, M. Lemare lodge in this hotel 
last night ?” 

“ The landlord told me that he did not.” 

“So he told me—but I prefer to investigate 
for myself. We had it last night from Lemarc’s 
own lips, that it was his intention to stay at this 
inn until morning, af I am inclined to the be- 
lief that he did put up here last night, notwith- 
standing that nobody appears to have seen him 
within the house. It is probable that he retired 
immediately to his room, and communicated 
with no one but the innkeeper or one of the 
servants. Now, Monsieur Berret, let me recur 
to a circumstance which happened in the dili- 
gence, which I think escaped your notice. Just 
as M. Auguste was replacing his pocket-book, I 
happened to glance behind me, and then saw an 
object which instantly attracted my attention. 
It was a man, bent forward in an eager attitude, 
his eyes intently fixed upon the operations of 
M. Auguste. He quickly became aware that I 
was watching him, and shrank back out of sight, 
but not before I had observed his face. I have 
seen it again this morning—it ig that of Antoine 
the hostler !”” 7 

“This is truly an important discovery,” the 
sub-agent observed. 

“But this is not all. Last night I heard a 
groan from the chamber adjoining mine. The 
discovery of this morning, considered with these 
Others of which Ihave been telling you, leads 
me to believe that this was the death groan of M. 
Auguste Lemarc! In any event, you can draw 





the unfortunate man retired to bed in this next 
chamber. Whether or not he ever left it alive, 
is a question, which in my mind admits of but 
little doubt.” ‘ie 

“ Do you, then, really mean to say that your 
belief is that M. Lemare was murdered under 
this roof?” » 
it—and not only he, but 
. And I am also in- 
every one of/these mid 
béen commétted in the 
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“Thave no dou "that you have arrived at 
the truth,” the sulb-agent replied. ‘“ And now, 
what do you propose” to do first? Would it not 
be better to arrest this innkeeper and his hostler 
at once?” “ 

“By no means, M. Berret. Ithink that would 
be an extremely injudicious step. What I have 
been telling you are only conjectures of my own, 
which, though probably true in almost every par- 
ticular, would, I greatly fear, avail little as proof 
to charge the villanous innkeeper and his servant 
(who, beyond all question are the criminals) with 
these crimes. There is now one decisive step to 
be taken. I propose to pass the night in this 
mysterious chamber.” 

Monsieur Berret heard my quietly spoken 
words, and looked perfectly aghast with astonish- 


ment. 

“What, Guillot! are you mad?” he ex- 
claimed. “Pass the night in that infernal 
slaughter-house! Why—are you tired of life ? 
Consider the danger of the thing, and the great 
loss to the service which your death would 
occasion !’”” 

The earnest anxiety with which this last re- 
monstrance was uttered was so perfectly ludi- 
crous, that I refrained with difficulty from laugh- 
ing outright. But I soon succeeded in silencing 
his objections, if not in satisfying his scruples. 

“ You have, I believe,” I then remarked, “a 
considerable amount of money with you.” 

“Yes. Mon Dieu! had this rascally landlord 
known it last night, I might now be as cold as 
poor Lemarc! Can it answer you any purpose?” 

“A very important one. Lend me your 
pocket: book.” 

Still holding it in my hand, I descended the 
stairs, the sub-agent closely following me. The 
innkeeper was sitting behind his bar, seemingly 
half-asleep and half-awake, but the instant that 
he saw the pocket-book, his dull eyes lighted up 
with an eager gleam, and he watched my motions 
with strict attention. 

“The amount is correct,” I said aloud, to M. 
Berret. ‘Two thousand francs—this, then, dis- 
charges the debt.” Then walking up to the bar, 
I said to the innkeeper: “The room which you 
have given me does not suit me in the least— 
have you not a larger one where I can lodge?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” the man replied, with re- 
markable alacrity, “I should have spoken of it 
myself. There is a large and pleasant chamber 
next to the one in which you slept last night—do 
me the favor to occupy it as long as you please.” 

“ You had better decline before it is too late,” 
Berret whispered in my ear. “I fear you will 
not occupy it for more than one night. If you 
do, you will accomplish what no person has yet 
done !” 

“Show me the room,” I calmly replied, paying 
no attention to the anxious whisper of the sub- 
agent. 

There seemed nothing remarkable about the 
room when we had once entered it. It wasa 


ous innkeeper upon his sign-post, so surely as I 
shall myself live till then !” 

“Take whatever steps you please when you 
find me missing, M. Berret—until then, leave the 
matter in my hands. But there is one material 
service which you must not fail to render me. 
You will, if you please, conceal yourself, with 
two or three trusty men, in the room next to 
this, which I occupied last night, and there await 
my signal. When you hear from me, you will 
instantly rush in and assist me to secure whoever 
you may find.” 

These arrangements were at the proper mo- 
ment put fully into operation. Asevening drew 
on, I saw that the sub-agent and his allies were 
properly secreted, and first enjoining vigilance 
upon them, I entered the mysterious and fatal 
guest-chamber. The lamp which I carried served 
to reveal every part of it, and I quickly became 
aware that there was nothing unusual about the 
appearance of the room. It was very much 
such a bed-chamber as might be met with in al- 
most every village inn. Nevertheless, I resolved 
to put no faith in appearances, and immediately 
d a sy ic examination. I 
searched everywhere—under the bed, in the clos- 
et and behind the window-curtains—but my 
search revealed nothing. It was certain that no 
one was concealed anywhere in the room, and 
there as certainly seemed no place for ingress, 
save the door. I was beginning to become anx- 
ious. I reflected that the danger might come 
upon me unexpectedly, and from an unexpected 
source. I sat down, and for half an hour I wait- 
ed—waited in restless expectancy for the appear- 
ance of the assassin, but still 1 waited in vain. 
Looking at my watch, I perceived that it was 
nearly midnight. My unaccustomed vigil had 
wearied me, and placing my pistols beneath the 
pillow, I lay down upon the bed without remoy- 
ing my clothes. I was not long in discovering 
that this bed was of somewhat singular construc- 
tion—the furmation of the top being rather con- 
cave than otherwise, and so adjusted that the oc- 
cupant could not possibly rest in it in any other 
manner than upon his back, in the middle. 

Upon his back! That seemed rather a singular 
discovery to make just at that moment. Had 
not every one of thv mupdered men’ been stabbed 
through the back es—and each of them 
must tave received) his heath-wound while lying 
in this very bed, just as I— 

Clck—click—click ! 

Three sharp, distinct sounds, apparently near 
at hand, interrupted my reflections. 1 knew 
their meaning in an ifistant—those sounds needed 
no interpreter! I rose quickly and silently, and 
grasping my pistol, awaited the next movement of 
the unseen assassins. Click—click. That noise 
again, and now like the creaking ofahinge. Next 
there was a shuffling sound which made me aware 
that there was a man beneath the bed—and the 
next instant I saw the blade of a dagger driven 
up through the thin mattress, in the very place 
where I had been lying! I gave a low groan, 
which was answered by a chuckle from beneath 
the bed. 

“An easy death! Now for the spoils,” I heard 
the same voice say. And at the same instant the 
head and Iders of the innk were thrust 
out from behind the bed-hangings. Covering 
him with the muzzle of one of my pistols, I said : 

“Come forth, sir, and deliver yourself up! 
Your innocent guest is no other than a detective 
officer! Don’t try to escape—I shall certainly 
fire if you do!” 

But he did try, and I speedily sent a pistol-ball 
after him. The report was succeeded by a deep 
groan, and instantly M. Berret and his assistants 
rushed in. A hasty search was sufficient to dis- 
cover the landlord under the bed, weltering in his 
blood, and the hostler was seized before he had 
an opportunity to.close the secret panel in the 
wall, through which he endeavored to escape. 

This panel, as a short search disclosed to us, 
opened directly into a hollow partition, which 
communicated with a lower room. By means of 
this strange contrivance, the assassins had always 
been able to enter this particular chamber at any 
time—and once through the panel without having 
disturbed the unsuspecting sleeper, their work 
was easily done. The bed was, as I have said, 
constructed in such a manner that a sleeper could 
maintain only one position in it—a hole had been 
worn for the passage of the dagger, and a single 
powerful thrust had been in every instance enough 
to transfix the heart of the victim. After rifling 
the body of everything valuable, the murderers 
were accustomed to carry it out in the darkness 
of the night and leave it one of the public streets 
of the town. And so adroitly had this game 
been played that no shadow of suspicion had at- 
tached to the real criminals. 

The innkeeper recovered from the wound 
which I gave him, but it was only, together with 
his partner in guilt—the hostler—to receive one 
of a much more serious character from the hands 
of the public executioner. And when I next 
came to St. Ives, I occupied the same chamber 
and the same hed at the inn, with a sense of the 
most perfect security, undisturbed by any remem- 
brance of my former remarkable adventure. 
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The parent who neglects to sow in the infancy 
of his children, the seeds of knowledge and vir- 





trifle larger than the other chambers of the house, 


tue, will ordinarily witness their g youth 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
SOMETHING ABOUT FLATTERY, 
From marked passages in our desultory reading, we have 

selected the following scraps relating to this weakness 
of ill-mannered people. Flattery is the coin of knaves, 
and is used to cajole and soften fools. It is our own 
vanity which gives currency to this bad money! 
If we would not flatter ourselves, the flattery 
of others would not harm us.—Rochefvucauld. 
If any man flatter me, I will not flatter him 
again though he were my best friend !—Franklin. 
O that man’s ears should be to counsel deaf, 
but not to flattery.—Shakspeare. 
Flattery is like base coin ; it impoverishes him 
who receives it.—Madame Voillez. 
Hold! No adulation: it is the death of vir- 
tue! Who flatters is of all mankind the lowest, 
save he who courts the flattery—Hannah More. 


Applause is of too coarse a nature to be swal- 
lowed in the gross, though the extract or tincture 
be ever so agreeable. —Shenstone. 

Flattery is often a traffic of mutual meanness, 
where, although both parties intend deception, 
neither are deceived.— Colton. 

Of all wild beasts, preserve me from a tyrant ; 
and of all tame—a flatterer.—Johnson. 

The flatterer easily insinuates himself into the 
closet, while honest merit stands shivering in the 
hall or ante-chamber.—Jane Porter. 

Wherein thou lackest most, therein chiefly will 
the sycophant commend thee.— 7upper. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill-manners 
as flattery. If you flatter all the company, you 
please none ; if you only flatter one or two, you 
offend the rest.— Vivian. 

Some indeed there are, who profess to despise 
all flattery, but oven these are, nevertheless, to be 
flattered, by being told that they despise it.— 
Colton. 


There is no detraction worse than to over-praise 
a man, for if his worth prove short of what re- 


port doth speak of him, his own actions are ever* 


giving the lie to his honor.—Felitham. 

Fiattery corrupts both the receiver and the 
giver; and adulation is not of more service to 
the people than to kings.—Burke. 

No visor does become black villany so well as 
soft and tender flattery. —Shakspeare. 

Flattery, though a base coin, is the necessary 
pocket-money at court; there, by custom and 
consent, it has obtained such currency, that it is 
no longer a fraudulent, but a legal payment.— 
Chester field. 





THOUGHTS FOR QUIET MOMENTS. 


How often we have disquieted ourselves with 
the apprehension of evils which, after all, may 
never have befallen us! how often we have in- 
dulged in vain hopes and ambitious speculations 
which if they have apparently been realized, 
have peradventure brought with them none of 
the happiness that we had anticipated as their 
result. It is likewise a wholesome practice to 
trace back whatever good we may enjoy to some- 
thing that, at the time, might appear a great trial 
to us, and yet actually, in the consequences con- 
nected with it, may have been indirectly, under 
the Divine Providence, the cause of the very 
good on which we are felicitating ourselves. 
We all are ready enough to complain of our dis- 
sppoiotments, but we never take note of the dis- 
appointments on the other side of the question— 
if we were as free to acknowledge unexpected 
good as to murmur at an unexpected evil (if we 
may speak of any of the dispensations of Divine 
Providence by such an epithet), we should main- 
tain a more equal temperature of mind. ‘I'he 
whole 175 volumes of the “ Universal History’ 
would not instruct us so much on this subject as 
the history of the thoughts, feelings, and projects 
of the humblest individual, impartially related by 
himself, for a single twelvemonth. All misfor- 
tunes appear more formidable at a distance than 
when we actually come to grapple with them ; 
“for nothing isso dreadful as it seems.” The 
clouds that are the precursors of a storm do not 
appear so black to us when they hang immediate- 
ly ever our heads as when we see them rising 
up at the edge of the horizon. It is better to 
know the worst than to dread the worst.—TZhe 
Curate and the Rector. 





THE HUMAN HAND. 


Without the fleshy ball of the thumb, the pow- 
er of the fingers would be of no avail, and ac- 
cordingly the large ball formed by the muscles 
of the thumb is the special work of the humau 
hand, and particularly that of a clever workman. 
The loss of the thumb almost amounts to the loss 
of the hand. Conscripts, unwilling to serve in 
the army of France, liave been known to disable 
themselves effectually by cutting off the thumb 
of the right hand. The loss of both thumbs 
would reduce a man to a miserable dependence. 
Nor should we overlook another peculiarity. 
Were the tips of the fingers and the thumbs 
bony instead of being covered with flesh, many 
things we readily do would be absolutely impos- 
sible. We now can take up what is small, soft, 
and round, asa millet seed, or even a particle 
of human hair, so exquisitely prehensile are 
the human fingers. The nails are often of spe- 
cial service—perhaps always in the works of art 
which require nicety of execution. Their sub- 
stance is just what is needed; they are easily 
kept at the precise length which answers every 
purpose ; had they been placed on the tips of the 
fingers, they would have been a loss of power, 
but their position causes their highest efficiency. 
An interchange of power for velocity which takes 
place in the arm adapts the hand and fingers to a 
thousand arts, requiring quick or lively motions. 
In setting up the type of this page, there have 
been movements on the part uf the compositor 
of surprising rapidity to an ordinary observer, 
and the execution of perfurmers on the piano- 
forte, as well as many wind instruments, is often 
astonishing.—Cassell’s Popular Natural History. 

_—$- Dee? — 
BISQUE JARS. 

Bisque, or biscuit, is the name given to China 
ware after first buking. It is so called from its 
resemblance to ship-bread. Many small vases, 
figures, and other articles of ornament are sold 
in this stage. The ware is afterward glazed by 
being dipped in a compound of litharge of lead 
and ground flints, glass or some similar ingredi- 
ents, mixed with water to the consistency of thin 
cream. The workman employed stands by o 
large tub or other resevoir, and, taking up the 
pieces of ware so that the smallest possible por- 
tion shall be covered by the fingers, he dexter- 
ously plunges it in, taking care that the glaze is 
equally distributed all over the article; it then 
passes to a woman, who scrapes off any super- 
fluous glaze adhering to it. A skillful workman 
will dip about seven hundred dozen plates in 
day. it is worthy of remark that the glaze, when 
applied, is perfectly opaque, to that any painting 





and wretched manhood. 








or printing with which the article may have been 
or d is not visible until it has been fired. 
—All About It. 
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ou wire. Get the A edition, edited | 
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by Gould & Lincoln, we believe. 
“@Lp Hexparp,” Ipewich, Mass, ‘J 
reports that the noble for “ 
sic Hall will probably be fluished amd set ap ne 
ual 


ing the 
Judes to in * Childe Harold.’ 
* And Ardennes wares above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops as they pass; 
Grieving. if ought jaanimate o'er grieves, 
Over the unreturuing brave.” 


Twquinen, Rich A, Va.—A pondent of the 1 
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CARELESS USE OF FIRE-ARMS. 
Now that the shooting-season has commen: 
we shall of course hear of numerous accide 
resulting from the caroless use of fire-arme 
mutilations, disfigurements for life and de: 
Some sportsmen will be victims of a sh. 
sighted economy in purchasing cheap pans ‘ 
burst on the slightest provocation ; others wil 
shot in pulling boate ashore by the butts of + 
pieces, holding on by the muzzle; others wil 
astonished at the explosion of the charge, w 
they are loading guns capped and cocked. 
few will be ihilated by des playf 
pping pons, not supposed to be loa 
at their heads. There are many varietic 
marder and suicide. We have termed the | 
ties and victims in these affairs sportsmen ; 
it was only from courtesy—for no true sports 
handles his arms carelessly, no true sports: 
ever points a weapon, loaded or unloaded, « 
own or a companion’s head, and no true sp 
man ever used a poor Weapon. People wh 
these things are cockneys, ignorant aspiran 
the reputation of sportamen. 

The reckless audacity, which is one of 
faults of American character, annually sup 
the itemizers of our public journals with « 
ful list of accidents from fire-arms; but for 
tinacious carelessness in the use of gunpo 
and “shooting irons,”’ « d us to the in, 
uous Gauls. The other day Roger, the fan 
tenor of the French opera singer, lost his » 
arm bya rank piece of carelessness, He 
drawing his gun through a hedge by the mu 
when the hammer was lifted by a branch, sp 
back upon the cap, and sent the whole c! 
through the unfortunate man’s arm, maki: 
hideous wreck of flesh, muscle, sinew and b 
We once, and only once, went shooting wi 
Frenchman, and then escaped with our lif 
threatening to blow his brains out, if he did 
obey our orders in handling his weapon. He 
knocked senseless once, during the day’s tre 
by the recoil of his piece, he having put 
handful of powder and a handful of #) 
mixed, we believe, and rammed home 
Gallic energy. 

On another occasion, a lad of our acquaint 
went to Chelsea Beach, as a guide to a coup 
adventurous Gaals, who repaired thither with 
determination to destroy an innumerable qua 
of peeps. We charged our young friend to 
care of the Gallic weapons during the driv 
the beach, to keep entirely out of the ran, 
their guns while on the gands, and to see 
they were not loaded on their return, Thus 
tioned, we dismissed him. 

Late in the evening, our young friend 











appeared. 
“What do you think has happened?” 
asked. * 

“ One of the Frenchmen has shot the ot! 
we answered, coolly. 

“ How did you hear of it?” asked the tx 
astonishment. 

“1 did not hear of it, but I knew it + 
happen Cea va sans dire.” 

It seems that one of the Gauls had come 
& flock of peeps, and blinded with exci 
blazed away, though his friend was in the | 
fire. The latter gentleman received « 
charge of shot in his face, though luckily, r 
hiseyes. It may have been « lesson to 
probably not. 

A friend of ours once attended a F 
battue—an affair usually more terrible 1 
sporteman than to the hares, After the fir 
ley, he noticed a Frenchman laughing so 
sumed!ly,” that he was unable to reload 
of merriment were coursing down his « 
Oar friend inquired the cause of hie mirth, 
the sporman (1) replied 

“ Ah, monsieur! It is becaase I fired bet 
your legs, Without touching you.” 

Agreeable experiment! During the rem 
of that day, it is needless to add, our frie 
the humorous gentleman s wide berth. H 
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J. A. C.—The periodical dealers of your city will supply 

you with the numbers. 
AstR#,.”’—In sixteen years intervening between 1797 
and 1815, the French army absorbed 5,566,000 men. 
The number raised by conscription for Napoleon's army 
was 2,476,000 men. The army of 1812 was composed of 
recruits from eighteen to twenty years of age. Of a 
million and a quarter raised in 1813, only 100,000 re- 
mained in 1814. 

Emigrant.—Tne number of emigrants who sailed from 
the United Kingdom during the forty-four years 
1815 to 1858 inclusive amounted to 4,797,166, of which 
number 1,180,046 sailed to the North American colo- 

+ nies, 2,890,403 to the United States, 652,910 to the Aus- 
tralian colonies and New Zealand, and 73,807 to all 

er p! . The me annual emigration from the 
United Kingdom from 1815 to 1868 amounted to 109,026, 
and for the ten Shr ending 1858, to 261,865. 
iTect.—The highest editices in the world are the fol- 
lowing :—The Pyramid of Gisch, Egypt, 548 feet ; Cathe- 
dral at Cologne, 502 feet; Minster at Ulm, 481 feet: 
Cathedral at Antwerp, 476 feet; Minster at Strasbourg, 
465 feet; Pyramid of Cheops, t, 462 feet; St. Ste- 
gente Chureh, Vienna, feet; St. Peter's, at Rome, 
feet; Pyramid Cephraves, Egypt, 426 feet, and St. 
Martin’s, Landshout, 420 feet. 

G@. C., Galveston, Texas.—We should not venture to give 
advice ina matter so delicate, unless we were better 
** posted up’ than we now are. 

Reaper, Fifth Avenue, New York.—‘‘ Vericour’s Modern 
French Literature ” will supply you with all the facts 

ou require. Get the Ame! edition, edited by 
rof. William 8. Chase. It was published in this city 
by Gould & Lincoln, we believe. 

“Qty Hunprep,” Ipswich, Man et Journal of 
Music reports that the noble organ for Mu- 
sic Hall will probably be finished and set up early next 
summer. The actual works lie virtually completed 
mow in the manufactory of Herr Waleker at Ludwigs- 


jurg. 

Voraceur.—The forest, along the skirt of which visitors 
from Brusselg proceed to Waterloo, is that very forest 
of Ardennes, which Shakspeare has rendered so inter- 
esting to the people of England, and which Byron al- 
ludes to in ** Childe Harold :”” 

‘And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops as they pass; 
Grieving. if ought inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave.” 


Inquirer, Rich d — P of the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette writes, touching the authorship 
of “ Adam Bede,” that he is absolutely if that 





tempted to serve him as Colonel Hawker once 
did a careless cockney. In a crowded field, he 
was struck in the neck by some shot. 

“ Who fired ?” asked the colonel. 

“I did,” answered a cockney. 

“ Hold up your hand.” 

The cockney obeyed. The colonel deliber- 
ately fired a charge of small shot into that of- 
fending member, and then, with the remark, 
“ let that be a lesson to you,” resumed his sport. 





THE PAGEANT AT PARIS. 

The triumphal entry of the Emperor of the 
French, at the head of sixty thousand men of his 
victorious army, into the splendid capital of his 
dominions, though it occurred last month, still 
gives occupation to active pens on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in the way of comment and de- 
scription. Never before, perhaps, were so many 
persons congregated within the walls of even that 
magnificent city, and never—no, not even in the 
days of Napoleon I.—was so grand a military 
spectacle presented to the admiring eyes of a 
countless multitude. Almost all nationalities 
were represented on this occasion among the 
lookers-on. All that art, wealth and taste could 
accomplish in the way of decoration, was 
achieved ; and from the first flutter of the flags 
in the gray dawn, to the last spark of the last 
rocket in the evening, the pageant was a success. 
From the gathered imony of hundreds, we 
are forced to admit that the emperor was well 
received at every point of his progress, and that 
on the 14th of August his throne stood firmer 
than it has done at anytime since the coup d’état. 
Far in advance of his guards rode their imperial 
leader, a fair mark for any assassin with a keen 
eye and a steady pull at the trigger. Yet no 
such man was found in all Paris. Even the red 
republican leaders in the terrible faubourgs went 
no farther in their placards than to bid their fel- 
low-conspirators to ‘ hate and wait.” 

It is clear that the hour of the “ Man of Des- 
tiny” has not yet come. At the age at which 
the founder of his family died, he is at the zenith 
of his fame and power. Talk of his waning 








the authors are William and Mary Howitt. 





CARELESS USE OF FIRE-ARMS. 

Now that the sh g-season has d, 
we shall of course hear of numerous accidents 
resulting from the careless use of fire-arms; of 
mutilations, disfigurements for life and death. 
Some sportsmen will be victims of a short- 
sighted economy in purchasing cheap pans that 
burst on the slightest provocation ; others will be 
shot in pulling boats ashore by the butts of their 
pieces, holding on by the muzzle; others will be 
astonished at the explosion of the charge, while 

they are loading guns capped and cocked. A 
few will be annihilated by comrades playfully 

pping pons, not supposed to be loaded, 

at their heads. There are many varieties of 
murder and suicide. We have termed the par- 
ties and victims in these affairs sportsmen; but 
it was only from courtesy—for no true sportsman 
handles his arms carelessly, no true sportsman 
ever points a weapon, loaded or unloaded, at his 
own or a companion’s head, and no true sports- 
man ever used a poor weapon. People who do 
these things are cockneys, ignorant aspirants to 
the reputation of sportsmen. 

The reckless audacity, which is one of the 
faults of American character, annually supplies 
the itemizers of our public journals with a fear- 
ful list of accidents from fire-arms; but for per- 
tinacious carelessness in the use of gunpowder 
and “shooting-irons,” commend us to the impet- 
uous Gauls. The other day Roger, the famous 
tenor of the French opera singer, lost his right 
arm by a rank piece of carelessness. He was 
drawing his gun through a hedge by the muzzle, 
when the hammer was lifted by a branch, sprang 
back upon the cap, and sent the whole charge 
through the unfortunate man’s arm, making a 
hideous wreck of flesh, muscle, sinew and bone. 
We once, and only once, went shooting with a 
Frenchman, and then escaped with our life by 
threatening to blow his brains out, if he did not 
obey our orders in handling his weapon. He was 
knocked senseless once, during the day’s tramp, 
by the recoil of his piece, he having put in a 
handful of powder and a handful of shot— 
mixed, we believe, and rammed home with 
Gallic energy. 

On another occasion, alad of our acquaintance 
went to Chelsea Beach, as a guide to a couple of 
adventurous Gauls, who repaired thither with the 
determination to destroy an innumerable quantity 
of peeps. We charged our young friend to take 
care of the Gallic weapons during the drive to 
the beach, to keep entirely out of the range of 
their guns while on thegands, and to see that 
they were not loaded ontheirreturn. Thus cau- 
tioned, we dismissed him. 

Late in the evening, our young friend re- 
appeared. 

“What do you think has happened?” he 
asked. 

“ One of the Frenchmen has shot the other,” 
we answered, coolly. 

“ How did you hear of it?” asked the boy, in 
astonishment. 

“I did not hear of it, but I knew it would 
happen. Cela va sans dire.” 

It seems that one of the Gauls had come upon 
a flock of peeps, and blinded with excitement, 
blazed away, though his friend was in the line of 
fire. The latter gentleman received a emart 
charge of shot in his face, though luckily, not in 
hiseyes. It may have been a lesson to him— 
probably not. 

A friend of ours once attended a French 
battue—an affair usually more terrible to the 
sportsman than to the hares. After the first vol- 
ley, he noticed a Frenchman laughing so “ con- 
sumedly,” that he was unable to reload. Tears 
of merriment were coursing down his cheeks. 
Oar friend inquired the cause of his mirth, when 
the sportsman (?) replied : 

“ Ah, monsieur! It is because I fired between 
your legs, without touching you.” 

Agreeable experiment ! During the remainder 
of that day, it is needless to add, our friend gave 

the humorous gentleman a wide berth. He was 











popul it is the veriest absurdity. And as 
for the alleged unpopularity of the war in Italy, 
it is enough to say that if the people in France 
did not make that war, they paid for it, not by 
taxes, but by voluntary contributions. They 
liked the war, and they like the peace, now that 
they perceive clearly that it was the best thing 
Napoleon could do for Italy, and that the French 
arms are not to be tarnished by forcing 
back upon the duchies the hated and expelled 
rulers. The pageant at Paris, in the emotions 
and expressions of feelings it called forth, is an 
important historical fact. It shows that Paris, 
which is France, recognizes fully the personal 
bravery and the commanding administration and 
diplomatic ability of its chief, while he, on his 
part, by his modest bearing, and by his grant of 
a general political amnesty, shows that he is wor- 
thy of the confidence reposed in him, and that he 
is not the utterly dishonored and dishonorable 
man which his enemies have represented him 
to be. 





A Courrogity.—John J. Dyer & Co., No. 35 
School Street, Boston, have just published a 
most novel “I:itusTRATED Scrap-Boox.” It 
is in large quarto form, and contains Five Hun. 
dred ‘Pictures upon every conceivable subject, of 
every-day life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nation- 
alities, types of character, famous architecture, 
portraits of noted individuals of both sexes, and, 
in short, an inexhaustible resort for study and 
amusement for old and young. It is the first 
book of the kind, and the cheapest, we have ever 
seen. Any person enclosing twenty-five cents to 
the publisher, in letter stamps or silver, will re- 
ceive a copy, post paid, by returnof mail. Here 
is something to.amuse the family with the coming 
long evenings. 





“Kyittinc-Work: A Web of many colors, 
wrought by Ruta Partineton (B. P. Shilla- 
ber).”—Messrs. Brown, Taggard & Chase have 
got up this delicious volume of Partingtoniana 
in beautiful style, liberally illustrated by Hoppin. 
A careful re perusal of the work confirms us in 
the opinion already enunciated from a perusal of 
our advanced copy. It is a work of genuine 
humor, occasionally gliding into the kindred 
province of pathos. Without a word, to raise a 
blush, its fan is genial and hearty. Long life to 
book and author! 





Fort Moyroze.—This fortress, in Virginia, 
mounts 285 guns, which throw at one discharge 
12,417 pounds of iron. It has also 10 mortars 
and 5 siege howitzers. The new fort, commonly 
known as the Rip Raps, will, when completed, 
mount 108 8 inch columbiads and 54 42-lb. guns, 
all casemated, and 8 10 inch columbiads and 46 
9-inch do., all embarbette. These guns are of the 
heaviest class, and capable of throwing an 
enormous weight of shot. 





Aw Arrraction.—At the close of the nov- 
elette now publishinys in our col from the 
able pen of Mr. Clarence, we shall commence 
another, written for us by Matcotm J. ErryM, 
author of “ The Renegade: or, The Secrets of 
the Gulf Mill,” which admirable story has just 
been completed in these columns. 








AvsTRALIaA.—No less fruitful in the precious 
metal than California, Australia is exporting 
millions by every government mail packet to 
England. Surely this dust will lose its compara- 
tive value, at this rate—two dollars being worth 
no more than one was a few years ago. 





Dvers.—There have occurred three or four 
ridiculous farces called duels, lately, in this coun- 
try. The fools who went out to shoot at each 
other unfortunately escaped all injury, in two 
instances, at least. 





+ 
Srncutar.—The disease known as Black 
Tongue is making sad havoc among the deer on 
the Missouri River. They are said to be dying 
by the hundred. 





EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 

Men who associate solely with men,contract sel- 
fishness, hardness, and other unpleasant qualities. 

Miss Muloch says there are more things in the 
world than marrying and giving in marriage. 

An excellent German proverb says more men 
are drowned in the cup than in the sea. 

Professor Agassiz has been making a tour 
through the mountains of his native Switzerland. 

Rev. E. E. Hale, of this city, is making a brief 
visit to England and the European continent. 

It is said that a girl in Pittsfield has been made 
dumb by the firing of a cannon. 

The military parades are about over for the 
season. We shall miss the stirring drum and fife. 

What glorious weather we have been enjoying ! 
Commend us to a fine New England autumn. 

Captain Randolph B. Marcy,U. S. A., has been 
appointed paymaster, with the rank of major. 

Dempster the vocalist is making a professional 
tour through Great Britain. 

Dickens has offended the males and females of 
Dublin, by an article on the “ Irish mail.” 

The cool evenings are increasing the crowds 
of theatre-goers and concert-patronizers. 

We are not to have Piccolomini this season. 
The enchantress is engaged for St. Petersburgh. 

The proprietors of the New York Sun are 
building a new press at a cost of $40,000. 

Books, pamphlets, magazines, sheet music, 
bound at this office, and returned in one week. 

Among the attractions at the Aquarial Garden, 
is a very lively young alliggter. 

It is a misd in C to drive a 
hired horse beyond the point bargained for. 

Judge Merrick, of the Supreme Court, has 
bought the Kinnicutt place, Worcester. 

The number of buffaloes on the great western 
plains seems to increase every year. 

American mowing-machines are coming in 
favor in England as rapidly as reapers have done. 

The Boston Public Library at present contains 
about 80,000 volumes, and 20,000 pamphlets. 

Barnum’s place, “ Iranistan,” Bridgeport, 
Ct., has been pulled down by the present owner. 

Perhaps everybody doesn’t know that the 
dragon-fly, good fellow, is death to mosquitoes. 

The sons of Robert Burns, the Scottish poet, 
have been receiving great attentions in Ireland. 

A poor woman in Albany, N. Y., abandoned 
by her brutal husband, starved to death lately. 











FORGED NEWSPAPERS. 

The British Museum contains several copies 
of a certain “ English Mercury,” bearing date of 
1588. These papers refer to the Spanish Ar- 
mada, then in the British Channel, and other 
matters of high interest of the period. The ex- 
istence of these papers led Mr. George Cham- 
bers, D’Israeli, and many other writers, to claim 
that mankind were indebted to the wisdom of 
Queen Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh 
for the first newspaper. If is now well ascer- 
tained that these ancient pers are forgeries— 
the work of some idle sctiblars, led on by the 
second Earl of Hardwicke.? These modern an- 
tiques have a unique histogy, as they misled the 
literary public a hundred tifty years. , 

A parallel to the above) gxe occurred upwards; 
of seventy years ago. ctended number of 
ithe London Guzette appiitred May 22d, 1787, 
with news of » startling racter designed to 
affect the public funds andf ake a panic in the 
money market. The a’tides of this curious 
forgery of the name, style and general character 
of a leading London journal were never dis- 
covered! It was the work of speculators, and 
had the desired effect on prices. The officers of 
the Crown made every effort to detect the guilty 
printers, but the names of the agents of this 
novel fraud were never known. 











Raitway Insurance.— Insurance against 
railway accidents is now brought to such perfec- 
tion in England, that at almost any station 
agents are empowered to issue the regular policies 
—which are simply tickets. Two or three pence 

dditional paid on p ing a ticket secures the 
repayment of loss or damage to person or prop- 
erty during the trip. Accidents are so much 
morerare in England than in this country, that 
passengers do not avail themselves of the priv- 
ilege, but a similar system in the United States 
would doubtless work well both for insurance 
company and p , or their rel 











Howarp AtHEen2zvUM.—This delightful and 
centrally located place of amusement has opened 
in brilliant style, under the excellent manage- 
ment of Mr. Davenport, and with one of the best 
stock companies we have had gathered together 
in Boston for some years. 





Boston Growinxc.—Our city is steadily in- 
creasing in wealth, population, and extent of 
territory. Some other cities in this country may 
be doing so with seemingly more rapidity, but 
none so surely. 





A wecky Raritroap.—The Boston and 
Maine Railroad is so furtunate as to be com- 
pletcly out of debt, and earning over seven per 
cent. dividends. 





PersonaL.—Ex-President Pierce has been 
passing a few days, with his lady, at the Tre- 
mont House in this city, after a long European 
tour. 





Gop !—How it flows to us from the far 
Pacific! Every California steamer brings “ two 
millions and upwards.” Gold, gold, gold! 





S1zaBie.—The State of Virginia is one-third 
larger, in extent of territory, than the whole of 
England. Did you know that? 





We want a few loads of dry hard wood.— 
North Adams Transcript. 


Well, that’s the way to get it—aze for it. 





PLease DO.—Will some smart man tell us 
the difference between cashmere and mere cash * 





Goopyess Graciovs!—A man in love is 
now-a-days said to be inflamed with calico! 





Foreign Htems. 


Verdi has started a subscription at Busetto, in 
Parma, for soldiers wounded in the cause of Ital- 
ian independence. 

A grant of 5000 francs has been made by the 
French government to Felicien David as a re- 
ward for his opera of “ Herculaneam.” 

Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is a member of the 
new Episcopal church of St. John, in the parish 
of Putnam, London, and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
is the organist. 

Simrock, the celebrated Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, is confined in a lunatic asylum. 
The recent pdjitical excitement in Germany has 
destroyed the palance of his mind. 

The Pope has been witty about his honorary 
Presidency, and has declared that it “ puts him, 
like the ball at the top of St. Peter’s dome, out 
of reach of the earth, and lost in the clouds.” 

The Papal government has awarded to Mr- 
Edward N. Perkins, of Boston, the sum of $3400» 
as damages for the robbery of his party during 
the Perugia massacre. 

Spain has authorized the laying of a transat 
lantic telegraph wire, vio the Canaries and Cuba, 
to Brazil. The work was to begin at once un- 
der French supervision. 

The taxes laid by the British government this 
year amount to $445,000,000. There goes to 
pay the interest of the national debt, $140,000,000 ; 
and for the army and navy, $130,000,000. 

A letter from Constantinople states that such 
is the prodigality of the sultan that, though his 
civil list is 27,000,000fr.—the ninth of the total 
revenue of Turkey —his debts amount to nearly 
600,000,00Ofr. 

A Paris correspondent says of Napoleon, that 
he is by race an Italian, by birth a Dutchman, 
by school education a German, by military edu- 
cation a Swiss, by political studies an English- 
man, and by his crown a Frenchman. 

A foreign correspondent of the London Times 
says: “A gentleman, who had just arrived 
from Italy, states that he saw the people in Nice 
drag the bust of the French emperor through 
the kennels of the town.” 

The Tiimes correspondent at St. Petersburgh 
says twenty-thousand men are at work on the St. 
Petersburgh and Warsaw Railway, and other lines 
are progressing. For the moment Russia desires 
peace, which is indeed almost a necessity for 
her. 

Tamartine has written a work on Mazy Stuart. 
He is a new recruit to one of the armies that car- 
ry on the Marran Controversy, which rages as 
fiercely gow as it did in the days of George Bu- 
chanan and Lesley of Ross, well nigh three hun- 
dred years ago. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Genius may adopt, but never steals. 

All are ready to punish a bad action—few to 
reward a good one. 

The opinion of a fool is of more value than 
the oath of a hypocrite. 

A spare and simple diet contributes to the pro- 
longation of life. ; 

True bravery is as far removed from reckless- 
ness as it is from timidity. 

Time marks the title page of our lives, death 
the finis, and the grave becomes the binding. 

Superficial knowledge is like oil upon water— 
it shines deceitfully, but can easily be skimmed 
off. 

God hath given to mankind a common library 
—his works ; and to every man a proper book— 
himself. 

Glory is well enough for a rich man, but it is 
of very little consequence to a poor man with a 
large family. ; 

They who shake their =a irregular beau- 











ties, are like divines who wif} not admit good 
works withoat faith. 

Talent and art must go hand‘in hand. Birds 
rise not by means of their wing-feathers only, 
but by those which guide their flight. 

Real fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the 
heart. They only deny its worth and power, 
who never loved a friend, nor labored to make a 
friend happy. 

Prudes, who take fire so easily at the slightest 
intimation of impropriety, are like punk, which 
catches fire instantly, after having been once 
burned. 

The world was not made in a day—neither 
can any hope to gain wealth by sudden efforts ; 
for the sudden efforts that are now-a-days made, 
are not a whit better than none at all. 

There is a sacredness in tears. They are not 
the mark of weakness, but of power! They 
are the messengers of overwhelming grief, of 
deep contrition, and of unspeakable love. 

A beautiful sentiment is the following, by the 
celebrated Logan: ‘Over all the 





Quill and Scissors. 


A young man in Crawfordville, Ind., who 
drank strychnine whiskey, has had convulsions 
for ten days, at intervals of one to five hours, his 
toes being drawn in upon the soles of his feet, 
bis fingers in on his palms, and his head and 
feet towards each other, till they meet and.bend 
his body into a circle. His melancholy case 
ought to be as effective as a dozen temperance 
lectures. 

In the whole country some 40,000,000 pounds 
of wool are prodaced annually, while the annual 
consumption in the United States is rather above 
than below 100,000,000 pounds, and is annually 
increasing. More than 50,000,000 pounds of 
wool are imported every year into this country, 
which the country is abundantly able to produce 
within its own borders. 

Ericsson’s caloric engine is to be exhibited in 
the National Fair, and it is said will “ demon- 
strate to the farmers of Illinois, that it can plow, 
sow, reap, thresh and go to market, with as mach 
safety as the most gentle team of horses, and at 
an expense of one cent per hour, for fuel and oil, 
for each horse power employed. 

In ¢:2 Theological Seminary connected with 
the Illinois State University, are fourteen Scandi- 
navian young men, preparing for the Lutheran 
uisury, viz., one Dane, five Swedes, and eight 
Norwegians. They are under the charge of las- 
tor Ebsjurn, Professor of Theology and Scandi- 
navian language and literature. 

It is stated that the new wire bridge over the 
Ohio, at Wheeling, Va., is composed of four ca- 
bles, each 1380 feet long. Each cable is com- 
posed of 1580 strands of wire, making a single 
strand 9,273,600 feet, or within a fraction of 1757 
miles in length. 

William H. Parker, the Chief Inspector of oys- 
ters, has published an official report of the oys- 
ters exported from the principal waters of Vir- 
ginia, iu which he says that the quantity supplied 
10 markets outside of that State amounts to not 
less than 20,000,000 bushels a year. 

Atarecent ascent of Wise the balloonist, a 
pretry little girl, three years old, asked to yo up 
with him, and on being questioned why, with a 
tremor in her voice and a tear starting to her eye, 
she replied, ‘1 want to see my papa.’ 

The Dayton and Michigan Railroad was lately 
opened through. It is 140 miles in length, ex- 
tending from Dayton, Ohio, to Toledo, the 
western terminus of Lake Erie, and_ passing 
through a section rich in manufacturing facilities. 

Two children, of six and eight years old, were 
recently found astray in the streets of St. Louis. 
On inquiry it appeared they had been playing in 
a freight car at Chicago, when the train star’ 
which carried them to St. Louis. 

The Princeton (Indiana) Clarion says that a 
fellow travelled forty miles to Owensville, last 
week, to whip another fellow he had a spite at, 
and got badly whipped himself. Rather poor 
pay for such an effort. 

North Attleboro’ must be a remarkably healthy 
place, as we learn from the Taunton Gazette 
but two deaths, one from suicide and from drown- 
ing, have taken place since May last. It popula- 
tion is three thousand. 

The Treasurer of the New York State Colon- 
ization Society acknowledges the receipt of twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars, being a donation from a 

riend, towards a college endowment in Africa. 

The following notice, written in a legible hand, 
has been posted on a store in Williamsburgh, N. 
Y., for two days: “ This store is closet ana 
ctonct of a teath in the family.” 

A Utah letter says it is charged that Brigham 
Young knew all the while that the counterfeiting 
of Umted States checks was going on inside of 
his premises, and of this there seems to be little 
doubt. 

The first Paper ever printed in the Dakotah 
Territory has been issued at Sioux Falls City, by 
Samuel J. Albright. It is called the “ Dakota 
Democrat.” \ 








‘The Hymeneal department of the Selma, Ala., 


Sentinel, contains a notice of a marriage in 
“ Brattville.” 

The rope walking mania has extended tox wo- 
man. A woman is advertised to cross the Gene- 
see river on a rope, at Belmont. 

A new island has been discovered in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, several hundred miles from any land 
laid down in the charts. 

Immense quantities of zinc are found in the 
mineral regions of northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin. 

Baltimore will get $660,000 out of the McDon- 
ough estate of New Orleans, clear of all expenses. 

Pennsylvania is reducing the state debt at the 
rate of one million dollars a year. 


Marriages. 











of life, religion scatters her favors, but reserves 
~ choicest, her divine blessing, for the last 
our.” 


Glancing over a page of Blackwood recentiy, 
we met with this observation: ‘“ There is but 
one way of being correct and agreeing with ev- 
erybody ; it is to say nothing that can be of any 
possible use to any one.” 


Hoker's Budget. 


Of which sex is the post-office? The mail 








X. 

How does Queen Victoria take her pills? In- 
side her, (in cider). 

Why is a bear looking through a scuttle like 
an orange? Bevause he looks round. 

Why is a lover like a whale? Because he is 
a sea “‘creeter”’ of size, (a secreter of sighs). 

How were Adam and Eve turned out of Para- 
dise? They were snaked out. 

Madame de Stael says, “ Glory to women is 
only a splendid mourning suit, for happiness.” 

Many run about after felicity, like an absent- 
minded man hunting after his hat, while it is on 
his head or in his hand. 

The rhymer who wrote the line, “ Dear to me 
is the surf-tossed beach,” probably had in his 
mind a recollection of his bill at some seaside 
hatel. 

A Forward Child —An infant two months old, 
taking an airing, crowed at a “ Caution to Tres- 
passers ” on a board in a plantation. The nurse 
remarked that it was beginning to “ take notice.” 

A gentleman on a circuit relating to Lord Nor- 
bury some extravagant feat in sporting, men- 
tioned that he had lately shot thirty-three hares 
before breakfast. ‘“ Thirty-three hares!” ex- 
claimed his lordship, “then, sir, you must have 
fired at a wig!” 

A Parisian critic, speaking of Jules Janin and 
his faculty of spreading the thinnest possible sur- 
face of the butter of thought over the largest 
amount of verbal bread, compares him to a man 
who, having invited a single friend to dine with 
him, orders plates to be laid for three hundred 
persons. 

Mr. Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughbo- 
rough, was once asked whether he really deliv- 
ered, in the House of Commons, a speech which 
the newspapers ascribed tohim' ‘ Why, to be 
sure,” he said, “there are many things in that 
speech which I did say, and there are more which 
I wish I had said.” 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George W. Car- 
man to Miss Anna Duffield. 

By Rev. Alexander Blaikie, Mr. Alexander P. Stewart 
to Miss Mary Donoven. . 

By Rev. t. Starr King, Mr. Hiram Willis Hunt to Misa 
Hattie Walker Hittinger, of Charlestown 

By Rev. John Wayland, D. D , Mr Samuel J. Deacon 
to Miss 8. Lizzie Allen. 

By jev. C. H. Leonard, Mr. Thomas R. Jacobs to Miss 
Mary &. Hunt. 

At East Boston, by Rev. W. H. Cudworth, Capt. George 
Lunt to Miss Isadora Fratmia Ames. 

At Charlestown, by Kev T. R. Lambert, Mr. Joseph 
Brammer to Miss Ann J. Wood. 

At Jamaica Piain, by Rev. James W. Thompson, D D., 
Mr. A. Davia Weld, Jr., to Miss Annie Warren Coffin. 

At West Cambridge, by Kev. George Hill, Mr. William 
Emerson to Miss Susan Jane Hill. 

‘At Doreb NY, ) 





, by Rev. Hall, Prof. H C. 

Badger, of Antioch College, to Miss Adeline Shepard 

At Lexington, by Rev. ©. H. Leonard, Edwin W. Barr, 
of St. Louis, Mo., to Miss Mary Blaisdell. 

At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. John H. Simmons 
to Miss Mary M’Mulian. 

At Lowell, by J. H. McAlvin, Esq., Mr. Reuben Bout- 
well to Miss Kosina McGue. 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Ozias T. M'Kin- 
ney to Miss Martha A. Blatchford. 

At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr Allen, Mr. Nelson 8. Mun- 
ger to Miss Harriet W. C. Woolridge. 

At Northampton, by Kev. Mr. Burroughs, Mr. Henry 
L. Grate to Miss Fanny L. Holmes. 


Deaths. 


In thiscity, Martha A. Sawin, M. D., 44; Mr. Samuel 
C Tenney, 65; Francis J. Kelley, 17; Louis Duncan Bar- 
row, ji mos.; Miss Mary Dalton, 63; Mra. Mary Brown, 
34; Mrs. Hannah Tuttle. 61. 

At Old Cambridge, Mrs. Jerosha Dane, 40. 

At Koxbury, James Pedder, Esq , 84. 

At Chelvea, Mr Hugh B. Louge, 73 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Sarah Withington, 81. 

At Somerville, Miss Mary Brewer, 33. 

At Maplewood (Maiden), Mr. Oliver 8. Hartshorn, 72. 

At Lynn, Mr. Lewis Bullard, 81. 

At Salem, Mrs. Rebecca Beaman, 78; Mrs. Mary Cham- 
beriain, 83; Mrs. Hannah Gardner, 69. 

At rei Charles Callender, Keq , 56; Mra. Abigail 
Luce, f 


At North Woburn, Mrs. Annie Wood, 80. 

At Beverly, Mr Saaue! Stickney, 87. 

At Bradford, Mr. Isaac Lawrence, 55. 

At Marshfield, Mr Dean M. Swift, 35. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Eliza 8 Wood, 50; Mrs. Hannah 
B. Willis, 34; Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, 90; Mra. Phebe F. 
Doane, 74 

At Bolton, Mr. Jonathan Nourse, 83. 

In Worcester, Mrs. sophia &. Sutton, 31. 

At Westfield, Mrs. Eanice Grant, 80. 

At Wayland, Mre_ Luceba Willis, 50. 

At Leverett, Mr. Porter Nutting. 76. 

At Provincetown, Mrs. Mary J, Cook, 8 

At Ware, Mr. Alpheus Demond, 80. 

At Mattapoisett, Mr. Cook Brownell, 84. 

At Northbridge, Mr Henry Stiles, 68. 

At Pittsfield, Mr. Rufus Howard, 86. 

At Conway, Mr. Samuel Warren, &3. 

At New Haven, Mr. Willard Chenery, & 

At East Kingston, Dr. Levi B. Gale, 50. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE STORM-KING. 


BY R. ROLLIN 





KBRIDGE. 


The storm-king waved his ebon wand 
Athwart the heavens biue; 

And then around, on every hand, 
Rose clouds of sable hue. 


In solid phalanx did they rise— 
Those heralds of the storm: 

And many a score of human eyes 
Grew dim at this transform. 


Short time before all earth was bright, 
With splendor shone the sun; 

But now ‘twas dark and dismal night, 
And soon the storm begun. 


Throughout the heaven’s vaulted dome 
The red-armed thunder roared, 

And lightning vivid through the gloom 
With sudden flash was poured. 


The wind swept fiercely o'er the lea, 
And giant trees uptore; 

And huge waves rolled from off the sea 
Upon the sandy shore. 


And pouring down were sheets of rain, 
In columns dense and huge, 

Which caused each beast to seek his den, 
And ‘scape the fierce deluge. 


Nought could withstand the storm-king’s rage : 
Not e’en the granite stone; 

But down the mountain bald with age, 
It rushed with fearful groan. 


Again the storm-king waved his wand, 
And silent grew the blast; 

The sombre clouds on every hand 
Began to vanish fast. 


Again the sun, with smiling face, 
Upon his golden throne 

Was seen to glide with stately grace, 
As forth afresh he shone. 


But viewing such an awful scene, 
Thrown out in bold relief, 

Soon caused the smile to leave his mien, 
And give its place to grief. 


He saw the oak of iron strength 
Laid low upon the ground ; 

And saw the elm was stretched at length 
Beside the grassy mound. 


The rocks, which once he used to see 
Deep bedded in the sand, 

Were cast abroad upon the lea, 
By some huge giant’s hand. 


Thus does the storm-king vent his ire 
Upon this wretched land, 

And dwell in realms of living fire, 
And wave his ebon wand. 


But if we live, as Christians should, 
In friendship and in love, 

No storm-king fierce, in frightful mood, 
Will tear us from above. 


For far above, where angels dwell, 
No storm-king e’er can come, 

With visage grim and purpose fell, 
To take us from our home! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CONQUERED AT LAST. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

Down the long street comes a carriage with 
two beautiful gray steeds, the shining harness 
glittering in the sun, and the long manes of the 
horses tossing up and down like threads of silver 
light. Suddenly they stop. A child, a beauti- 
ful boy has been thrown directly under the horses’ 
feet. A crowd gathers about them and hides 
them from sight, only that we can see through 
the swaying mass of figures a glimpse of a fair 
head with its golden hair dabbled with blood, 
and hear a woman’s quick, sharp cry, as if the 
iron had entered into her very soul. At that 
ery the crowd parted right and left, for all knew 
that no one but a mother could have uttered that 
sound. Going straight through the path which 
they made for her with inconceivable swiftness, 
looking at no one, shedding no tear, but with the 
lips still parted with that terrible cry, she rushed 
up the avenue and knelt beside the child. 

He lay as if dead, and she evidently thought 
that it was so; for she arose from her knees, and 
turning round where she could look at the car- 
riage, she burst forth into a strain of the wildest 
and bitterest words that ever fell from mortal 
lips. In the carriage there sat a man, in the full 
vigor of life, but with hair white as snow, a lady 
fair and young, and a lovely little girl. 

“Let me get out, Patrick,” said the gentleman 
to the driver. “I will go to the child myself.” 
And with a step so elastic and youthful as to 
contrast oddly with his white hair, he pressed 
through the crowd, which had closed in again 
after the wailing woman had gone by, and stood 
next to the lifeless little body. He stooped down 
and was about to lay his hand on the little crea 
ture’s heart, when he was arrested by the same 
wild voice, close at his ear. 

“ Touch him, if you dare!” it uttered. ‘“ Lay 
not your hand upon the son of Owen Haviland ! 
You murdered my husband—would you murder 
my child also ?” 

There were many tender hands held out to the 
stricken mother, but she heeded them not. She 
had fallen down in the strong tempest of her 
grief and was now insensible. They carried her 
away to revive her, and then the gentleman went 
up to the child, raised it in his arms, and held 
its white lips to his own, while the golden locks 
mingled with the long white hair that fell down 
over the little face. 

“ He is not dead!” he exclaimed, as he turned 
from the crowd and bore the child to the car- 
riage, bidding the man drive home. “Home” 
was near by—only the next square—and they 
stopped at a magnificent house, into which they 
entered, he still bearing the child tenderly in his 
arms. 

Hot water, warm wine, blankets, were called 
for, and the boy soon uttered a deep sigh. Then 
the blue eyes opened, and the pale lips began to 
assume a deeper hue, and then he feebly called 

for his mother. 

“ She will come soon,” said the lady, who had 
not ceased for @ moment to rub the paralyzed 
limbs, or to bathe the cold forehead, until the 
doctor came. He was lying on a splendid couch 

and with everything gorgeous around him, but 


Se 


must try to ar 





his weary eyes closed upon all that grandeur, 
and he asked again for his mother ‘ Send Pat- 
rick with the coach for her, Percy,” said the lady. 
“Tt would be but common charity, were he the 
meanest beggar’s child.—Dear little fellow! See, 
he is not injured at all, only stunned and fright- 
ened.” And she appealed to the physician, who 
had been quietly examining him, and who con- 
firmed her assertion. 

Half an hour elapsed, and then came the 
mother. She fell on her knees beside the boy, 
and clasped him in her arms. As if in the very 
fulness of content, he put his eon around her 
neck and dropped asleep without tither uttering 
a word. She would not move from that position, 
but remained there during his long sleep—notic- 
ing no one, seeing nothing but the golden hair 
pillowed on her breast, hearing nothing but his 
faint breathing. Once the lady came forward 
with some warm wine, which she begged her to 
take, but she would not be taken from her post, 
and she was deaf to their entreaties to change 
her posture. She had no senses, no reason, no 
fortitude. They had been buried where so many 
have found a grave, under the terrible shadow of 
disappointment. . 

When the child awoke from that long sleep, 
which Doctor Warrington protested against, but 
from which the mother obstinately refused to 
awaken him, she made preparations for taking 
him home. Mr. Haviland in vain joined his en- 
treaties to his wife’s to have him remain. 

“Not another moment,” said she. “If what 
you have done for my child is the impulse of 
common humanity, such as you would have done 
for any beggar in the street, I owe you no thanks. 
If you did it for Owen Haviland’s child, as an 
expiation for the wrong you did him—why, he, 
alas, is not here to thank you—and as for me, 
my soul is too full of that wrong to have room 
for any other feeling now.” 

She said this to Mr. Haviland himself, but 
turning with a more gentle tone in her voice to 
his wife, she added : 

“ For your part in this, may the child you love 
be spared to you.” And she stooped and kissed 
little Dora, who had stood with tearful eyes, 
watching all that had been done for thegboy, and 
sometimes holding the little pale hand in her 
own. Mr. Haviland approached to take the 
child to the carriage, but she interposed, and 
taking him up tenderly, she went through the 
hall. Drawn up beside the splendid carriage 
with its two beautiful grays, was a common hack- 
ney coach, and to this she carried the child. 

“Tt is no use, Mr. Haviland,” said Patrick, as 
he saw him advancing to place her in his own 
carriage, “she would not come in yours, I could 
not make her get in at all. She said she would 
sooner walk over hot irons, than be obliged to 
you for anything.” 

Mr. Haviland sighed heavily and re-entered 
the house. He threw himself down upon the 
couch where the boy had been lying, and as he 
held his hand over his eyes, the tears trickled 
through the long, thin fingers and fell upon the 
ffoor. The gentle wife knelt down beside him 
and wept with him tear for tear. 

“ This is hard for you, I know, dear Percy,” 
she whispered, “ but let it comfort you that you 
never deserved a woman’s reproaches. We 
r existence altogether, if we 
can hope for any peace for you. Could she have 
seen how this dear head was changed in a single 
night from its shining black, she would perhaps 
feel that she was not the only sufferer. And yet, 
how deeply she is to be pitied, I can only tell by 
taking home her grief in Owen’s death to my 
own bosom. Had it been you, dearest, methinks 
it would have killed me at once. But hers is a 
stronger nature, and endures where I should have 
been crushed.” 

“True, Mary, Charlotte’s nature is different 
from yours. Her love for Owen and her child 
has always been too strong to be tender. In her 
deepest affections there is something fierce and 
unnatural. But that sweet boy, Mary! how I 
longed to make him my own !” 

Owen and Percy Haviland were twin brothers, 
and were attached to each other as brothers al- 
most invariably are when the common ties of 
brotherhood are deepened by that mysterious re- 
lation. Their boyhood had found them insepar- 
able, and it was with the deepest pain to both that 
they were obliged to separate in their youth. 
When the time came for them to enter upon the 
business of life, their father, a harsh an| stern 
man, who kept the “Iron Rule” in his house, 
decided that Owen should go into the counting- 
house, and that Percy should become a clerk in 
another mercantile establishment where Mr. 
Haviland also possessed a heavy interest. They 
were both grieved at this separation, nor did the 
gentle mother cease to deplore it. They were 
her only children; and as it had been her pride 
and pl in their childhood to deck them in 
the same garb, to lay them in the same cradle, 





“To watch their dawn of little joys, 
To sit and watch almost their very growth,”’ 
so now it would have been to watch the toils of 
their manhood, and lighten their struggles by 
her gentle influence. 

Owen, who was kept constantly under his 
father’s stern and unyielding control, became 
gradually less and less amiable, while Percy, who 
had been placed under the care of Mr. Murray, 
his mother’s brother, whose temper and disposi- 
tion were similar to Mrs. Haviland’s, became all 
that his mother wished him to be. His intimacy 
in Mr. Murray’s family resulted in his engage- 
ment to the only daughter, of whom it is enough 
to say that she was worthy to be the child of 
such a brother. The engagement met with the 
approval of all concerned. Even Mr. Haviland 
rejoiced to perceive the matual attachment of 
Percy and his cousin. It appealed to his passion 
for wealth; and by its means the large property 
of Mr. Murray would be kept in the family. 
Mrs. Haviland, too, welcomed the gentle Mary 
to her heart, and rejoiced at the prospect of hap- 
piness to her beloved Percy. 

Conscious as she was of the untoward influence 
of her husband's temper upon Owen, she ven- 
tured to hint that the brothers might again be to- 
gether under the care of Mr. Murray. But Mr. 
Haviland treated the proposition with an asperity 








that effectually prevented her from repeating it. 
Things were in this state when the mother’s 
anxiety was increased by hearing that he had be- 
come attached to Charlotte Melvin, a young ac- 
tress, who was just then in her first season before 
the public. Report said justly that the life and 
character of Miss Melvin were in the highest de- 
gree correct, and her manners all that the most 
refined could desire—that her parents being utter- 
ly reduced in their circumstances, she had flown 
to the stage as a means of support to them and 
herself, and that she was constantly attended to 
the theatre by her father, whose feeble health 
barely even allowed this exercise. Still the 
mother’s heart was severely tried by the confirma- 
tion of the fact that her son was engaged to the 
young girl, and Mr. Maviland’s temper knew no 
bounds. He thought of nothing but the poverty. 
He would have welcomed the daughter of a 
South Sea islander, had she brought wealth to 
his family, and already he had formed plans for 
the marriage of his son to the only child of a 
rich merchant with whom he had business rela- 
tions. The contest between Owen and his father 
was fierce and bitter. Terrible words were spok- 
en on both sides. And Mrs. Haviland, sick at 
heart and trembling with terror in the next room, 
heard it all without daring to enter. 

Four months after this seene—which, however, 
was never renewed—Mr. Haviland died, and 
then the consequences of his anger were revealed. 
His will gave the entire property to Percy, and 
left his widow entirely dependent upon him for 
support, cutting off Owen with the poor shilling 
which the majesty of the law demands. On the 
very night of the faneral, which in spite of his 
mother’s prayers and Percy’s entreaties, he re- 
fused to attend, he went to the theatre, and on 
his return from thence he was married to Char- 
lotte Melvin. This marriage proved, at least, 
that the young girl was d by no 'y 
feelings, and such was her devotion to Owen, 
that she would willingly have continued on the 
stage, had he allowed her todo so. On his part, 
he generously offered to support her parents from 
his own salary. He had found no difficulty in 
procuring a lucrative situation, for every one 
knew his uncommon business talent, and eagerly 
sought his services. In vain Percy implored him 
to accept his share of his father’s wealth. He 
would not listen to him, and even had he yielded, 
Charlotte’s temper would not have submitted 
to 





it. 

“No,” she would say, “ tell your proud broth- 
er that you will never accept as a gift from him 
what is yours by right. Not if I were starving, 
would I touch a penny of that wealth of which 
you have been defrauded.” 

Percy sighed heavily, when this and similar 
words found their way to his ear. He would not 
repeat them to his mother, whose gentle spirit 
soon gave way under(the grief which had so re- 
Her last words were ad- 
could not resist her en- 
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be restored to harmony 


ent, and hurried Char- 
n vain Percy tried to de- 
tain them ; in vainj.gpmother lifted her dying 
voice. Once Owen fultdred upon the threshold, 
but Charlotte’s hand was upon his arm, and he 
withdrew with her. 

It was not in nature to suppose that Owen’s 
heart had not experienced some struggle with it- 
self, before he could act thus. Many bitter hours 
had he passed, in which he almost resolved to go 
to his brother, whom he sometimes thought was 
innocent of any attempt to influence his father’s 
will, and once more renew their fraternal affec- 
tion. But again, the bitterness of feeling would 
arise, and he thought death itself would be pre- 
ferable to dependence upon Percy in any shupe. 
To his distorted vision, any concession to his 
brother, might be construed as a desire to share 
his father’s inheritance. 

And now the unhappy man began to show 
symptoms of aberration of mind so strongly as 
to be unmistakable. After the death of his moth- 
er, he neglected business altogether, and would 
wander away for hours—sometimes in the deep 
woods, i by the h With all the 
affection which Percy still retained for him, he 
would follow and entreat him to return; to par- 
take of his wealth, to come to his home, where 
Mary now filled his mother’s place, and where 
Charlotte and her parents should be welcomed 
with rapture, if by their means his brother's 
heart should grow again to his own. And Mary 
—she would have sacrificed all their wealth, if 
by so doing she could have taken the deep pain 
from Percy’s affectionate heart. 

One day Percy had followed Owen to the 
woods, where he found him in a sullen and des- 
pairing mood indeed. He addressed him by ev- 
ery endearing word, and thought that he could 
perceive some token of relenting. Heltook his 
arm and drew him on towards home. Suddenly 
the unhappy man picked a heavy branch that 
had fallen from a tree, and struck Percy a vio- 
lent blow. He was in the act of repeating it, 
when, in the attempt to wrest it from his hand, 
it flew up and struck Owen upon the forehead. 

Percy saw that it was a terrible blow, and tried 
with all his remaining strength to stop the blood 
which flowed from Owen’s wound. Some wood- 
cutters near, had beheld the scene and hastened 
to the spot; but before they arrived, both broth- 
ers were insensible, one from loss of blood, and 
the other from fear lest he had destroyed the 
life which he would have died tosave. The 
men formed a litter, in which they bore them to 
the nearest place where they could obtain aid ; 
and when both had revived, Percy entreated 
them to carry them still farther to his own home. 
It was a terrible sight to Mary ; but she mastered 
her own feelings, and only thought of Charlotte, 
for whom she sent a carriage immediately. Un- 
knowing whither she was going, she entered it, 
and there found Mr. Murray, who unfolded to 
her the events of the morning. 

He expected a tragic scene, but she sat calm 
and subdued under the real grief, far more com- 





ther, Owen rose with his, 





posed than she had often seemed under fancied 
ones. She did not speak, but a strange shudder 
revealed her emotion as she entered Percy’s 
house. Mary was atthe door, but she thrust 
her aside, and told Murray to lead her to Owen. 
Her husband uttered but a few words, among 
which were an assurance that Percy was not to 
blame, an entreaty that she would allow his 
brother to provide for her as he wished, and a 
blessing upon her and her child. He pressed 
Percy's hand, glancing sorrowfully at the wound 
which he had given him, and all was over. 

Percy mourned for him bitterly, and still his 
sorrow was not self-accusing ; for he had tried 
every way to reconcile his brother. It was hard 
for him to reflect upon his father who had brought 
all this about; but he could not always think 
of him without blame. 

Charlotte was obdurate.. She would not be 
won over, even to accept anything for her child ; 
and they were finally obliged to let her take her 
own way. Again she resorted to the stage ; and 
that so successfully, that at the period at which 
the little Owen had been thrown down by his 
his uncle’s horses, eight years after the death of 
her husband, she had retired to private life. Her 
parents had both died, and she lived alone with 
her child. For him, she had grown avaricious ; 
saving every penny to lay by for his fortune, and 
almost denying to herself the necessaries of life, 
while she yet spared nothing to minister to his 
comfort or pleasure. 

No child was ever more beautiful than little 
Owen Haviland. The blue eyes and golden 
locks, and still more, the expression of his sweet 
face, were like an angel’s. Whatever might have 
been his parents’ faults, they were not transmit- 
ted to the child, who possessed at once, the gen- 
tleness of his grandmother, and the beauty and 
grace which really distinguished his mother. 

No wonder that Percy Haviland should desire 
this child for his own. For his own feeble and 
fragile little girl, life seemed hardly desirable, 
borne as it was through pain and suffering—but 
this boy, so fall of beauty and strength, so lovely 
in his disposition—Percy would have gladly tak- 
en him to his heart, and bestowed upon him 
the measureless affection which he once bore to 
the child’s father. 

In one way, Charlotte had been wise and pru- 
dent ; she had not taught the child to hate Percy. 
Some feeling had caused her to keep back the 
story of his father’s death from him, and he 
knew not that the kind man who stopped his 
beautiful gray horses so often to speak kindly to 
him, was his uncle. Percy did not dare to offer 


. him the gifts which he longed to shower upon 


the boy, lest even these brief interviews should 
be interdicted by the mother. But since the 
time of the child’s accident, a change had grad- 
ually come over Charlotte. Her boy had seemed 
so near to death, and Percy’s conduct towards 
her had been so forbearing when she had accused 
him of murder, so full of tenderness to little 
Owen, even when she was most abusive, that her 
heart smote her. That night when she watched 
over the child’s rosy slumber, and shuddered to 
think how deep that slumber might have been, 
a better feeling stole into her soul, and bade her 
think less harshly of Percy Haviland. 

, She thought too of Mary’s pitying) looks, and 
still more of little Dora’s pallid and frightened 
face, and of the care and attention which she 
now remembered they were bestowing upofi her 
child, while she was insensible to his danger ; 
and she grew softer and more gentle under the 
influence of these thoughts. And when in the 
morning, little Owen begged to go and thank 
the gentl for his kind she had never 
told him that Percy was his uncle—she raised 
no objection, and only felt a little natural pride 
that he could show his relative that he knew 
what belonged to etiquette. 

She was miserable, however, until he came 
back ; for her morbid imagination almost told 
hef that Percy would detain him as his own; 
and when he did return, and describe his recep- 
tion there, she felt a pang of jealousy at his evi- 
dent admiration for the whole family. But she 
overcame it enough to tell him that the gentle- 
man was his father’s brother; and that piece of 
intelligence was sufficient to make the boy happy 
through the day. 

Another reason perhaps influenced her. Char- 
lotte’s health had been for some time failing. 
Her efforts upon the stage, joined to the terrible 
excitements which she had experienced, had 
weakened her system. She had begun to think 
of death—first as far off, and then as nearer and 
still nearer. She had accumulated and saved 
for her child, but, in event of her death, who 
would take care of him or his fortune? She 
had not made friends; and she knew no one 
who would come forward, for her sake, to shield 
Owen from harm. 

The shock of the previous day had acted fear- 
fully upon her weakened frame, and she almost 
felt herself dying. To whom could her child 
flee, if she should be taken from him? Softened, 
subdued, and terrified by the fear of death, she re- 
membered in this hour, her husband’s dying 
words; it was not strange that her thoughts 
should revert to Percy Haviland—he of whom 
all spoke in praise—he who was so truly upright 
that every one loved and honored him; he who 
had returned her accusations with a patient kind- 
ness, seeking no retaliation, except the good 
which he bestowed upon her child. 

Then came the image of his wife ‘as she stood 
over the boy, watching him with tearful eyes, 
while she, in her rash dness, had hed 
him from all their loving cares; and conscious 
and self-condemned, struggling between the old 
pride and the new sense of the wrong she had 
done, she took her child’s hand, and led him to 
the very door from which she had last turned 
with such bitter scorn. As she stood in their 
presence, while they could scarcely believe who 
was their strange visitor, she unfolded her errand, 
and asked them if they would take her little 
Owen, when she should have passed away from 
life. 

O, the untold joy of that hour, to Percy, and 
the untold grief also! The deep sense of satis- 
faction at this voluntary tribute to his innocence, 
and the deep sorrow that his brother had not 
lived to see this wrong done away at last! He 











could not speak, but he kept gently pressing 
Charlotte’s hand, and clasping the boy tenderly 
to his heart. Mary saw that his heart was full, 
and she was the first to break the fearful silence : 

“You are not going to die, Charlotte,” she 
said, “ you shall stay with us, and we will nurse 
you so tenderly. You are only sad and nervous, 
living so much alone. Stay, and Owen shall 
have two mothers ; and poor little Dora, too; 
she will be so happy to have a brother !” 

The strong will was bowed by this evidently 
heartfelt kindness. She sat down by Mary, who 
was struck for the first time, with Charlotte’s 
surpassing beauty. Hitherto, she had never seen 
her face without its passionate expression. Now 
it was softer and sweeter. 

Mary’s words were true. Charlotte needed 
kindness, sympathy and good nursing. The 
new atmosphere into which she came refreshed 
and renewed her, and the happiness of her child 
imparted itself to her heart also. Owen clang 
to his uncle with all the fondness which he could 
have bestowed upon a father, and Dora’s little 
pale face brightened up every time that he ap- 
proached her. 

One regret alone prevented their happiness now 
—and where is the home over which hangs no 
single cloud? A few years more, and the little 
Dora, outgrowing her feeble childhood, has 
ripened into a beautiful woman—at least Owen 
thinks so, and he has a right to his opinion too, 
for she is now his wife : 


“ He knows that she is beautiful by the love-light in her 
eye 





THE SEASHORE IN THE AUTUMN. 


The time is almost at hand when the “ season” 
at most of our popular watering places will close. 
The keen air of the mountain resort will warn 
the sojourner to leave ; the now deserted halls at 
the frequented springs will present no more at- 
tractions, the ramble of the tourist will be ended, 
and the very few weeks allotted for the annual 
rustic pilgrimage of fashion will be over. It is 
to be regretted that the time which custom has 
apportioned for summer recreation is so brief. 

‘or the invalid now to return and exchange an 
invigorating ocean or mountain breeze for the 
sultry and oppressive atmosphere which usually 
prevails in the city during this and the coming 
month, may be very prejudical to him. The 
short period of the general “ stampede ” may al- 
so be neither convenient nor its bustle and crowd- 
ing very agreeable to every one. The seashore 
continues longest and latest in the season to pre- 
sent its natural attractions and genial atmosphere 
to the invalid. 

Sea bathing may be ad geously conti 
through the month of October. On the subject 
of bathing late in the fall, Dr. Bell, in his learned 
work on bathing, makes the following remarks : 
“ Even when the weather becomes cool, and the 
temperature of the water is undoubtedly lower 
than during the summer, it is a matter of experi- 
ence and observation that some persons prefer 
the autumnal season for their bathing. They al- 
lege that the shock is greater and the reaction 
correspondingly prompt and more decided. Hence 
we may infer that the more robust and sanguine, 
and those whose ailments are associated with, if 
not kept up by considerable excitement of the 
quand e stem, or even of a particular organ, 
may find their advantage in autumn bathing. 
Were this latter more the practice, not to say the 
fashion, among us, as it is in England, and to a 
limited extent in France, the full hygienic as well 
as the therapeutical effects of sea bathing might 
be ney mosy in by a much larger number of 
persons at present.” Besides the bathing, 
the ever pure air from the sea continues durin; 
the autumn as temperate and as balmy as it is 
at an earlier season. So we admonish those who 
are still enervated, or who have been detained at 
home during the temporary flight of fashion from 
the metropolis, that there is sill time and a place 
to enjoy all the beneficial and rational pleasures 
of the shore.—-Philadelphia Medical and Surgical 
Reporter. 


a 








QUEER LAKE IN JAVA. 


There is a queer lake in Java, which a travel- 
ler thus describes: It was, perhaps, hardly half 
a mile in circumference, situated in a dense for- 
est, and surrounded by trees of a giant growth, 
whose shade it was, most likely, that imparted 
to its waters a tint almost deeper than that of 
the sky, and at the depth of six or seven fathoms 
or even more, every object to the smallest parti- 
cle of weed was seen as distinctly as though held 
inthe hand. It had, however, another peculiar- 
ity, that probably did not apply to the atmos- 
phere of the crater, that the rays of light struck 
in it such a way as to give a false position to ev- 
erything below the surface, and tishes that you 
thought quite close and immediately under you, 
would remain not only unharmed, but even un- 
dismayed, by a dart of your lance, and though 
you might keep on repeating at each attempt, 
* 1’ll have you this time, though,” a cool “don’t 
you wish ?”’ on the calm countenance of the at- 
tacked, after each futile endeavor to carry out 
your threat, was the invaria‘ le response. When 
a bather was immersed in the lake, you saw 
nothing of him but his head and feet, reminding 
you of the figures of Chinese criminals, as dis- 
played on cups and saucers, when you are fa- 
vored with a front view of the unhappy wretches, 
resting on their hams with their chins on their 
knees. 





ANGER. 


Prayer is the great remedy against anger ; for 
we must suppose it in some degree removed be- 
fore we pray, and then it is the more likely it 
will be finished before the prayer is done. 6 
must lay aside the act of anger as a preparatory 
for prayer; and curing the habit will be the ef- 
fect and blessing of prayer ; so that if a man, to 
cure his anger, resolves to address himself to 

, by prayer, it is first necessary that by his 
own observation and diligence, he lay the anger 
aside before his prayer can be presented ; and if 
we pray, and so endeavor, we have all the bless- 
ings of prayer which God hath promised to be 
our security for success. Humility is the most 
excellent natural cure for anger in the world ; 
for he that by daily considering his own intirmi- 
ties makes the error of his neighbur to be his 
own case, and remembers that the daily needs 
of God’s and his brother’s charity, will not be 
apt to rage at the faults of another greater than 
that which he feels that he is frequently and more 
inexcusably guilty of.—Jeremy Taylor: 

oe —__ 


THE CLEMENCY OF WASHINGTON. 


The following is contained among a capital 
collection of illustrative anecdotes, published at 
Paris in 1825. It might have been communica- 
ted to the compiler by some French officer who 
served in this country during the American War 
of Independence : 

“ A soldier of the American army had been 
condemned to be shot. The unfortunate man 
daring several years, had devoted all his spare 
earnings to the supp rt of his parents, who were 
very aged. When General Washington ascer- 
tained this fact, he commuted the sentence to & 
dishonorable discharge from the regiment, re- 
marking, to the officers of the Court Martial : 
‘If we take his life, we may kill three persons 
in place of one.’” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE THRESHOLDS OF EDEN. 


BT WILLIE &. PaboR. 


Courtahips are the sweet and dreamy thresholds of unseen 
Bien, where half the world has passed in couples, and 
talked in whispers wader the moonlight, and passed on 
end never returned. —Jenewr Tarioa 

What secrets whispered to the moon 
In her chaste bosom tie, 

When ‘neath the languid skies of June 
These loving ones weat by 

What Biens loomed in realms afar! 
What fiir and sunny isles! 

What hopes, that shaped the future's star, 
And wreathed the face with smiles! 


O, have you watched the open gates, 
Through which the pure went in? 

Or have you felt the bliss that waite 
The loving ones that win’ 

If not, one half your life is lost, 
And useless all the rest; 

With years like barks all tempest-tossed 
On ocean's stormy breast 


Long ere Rebecca's love was told, 
They passed, who, passing, said 
Those vows that never could grow old, 
And th moon heard overhead. 
The moon that listened when, last May, 
My lips repeated words, 
Whose echo in my heart to-day 
Is sweet ag song of birds. 


~~? ere 


(Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 


“LIGHT READING,” 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 

“Tnere goes the door-bell again! I hope, 
mother, one or the other of us has a caller this 
time, sure. It's confounded stupid here, and I'm 
too sleepy to go down town.” 

The hopeful language came from a young man 
of twenty, the son of a rich widow living in 
aristocratic style. 

“ Well, do afford to sit up, Lafayette,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Stearns ; “for if it should happen to 
be Miss Winthrop, she might not appreciate 
your grace of attitude.” 

Rather indolently the young gentleman drew 
off the limbs usually termed the lower, bat which 
here were clearly the higher, from their dangling 
over the sofa arm, pulled apart the interlocked 
fingers beneath his head that lay in the middie 
of the seatgand by pulling with one hand and 
bracing with the other, set himself perpendicular 
with his feet to the carpet. Seeming still to fear 
he was losing a vast deal of pains, he fell to rub- 
bing his face and yawning, till hearing the jar of 
Biddy’s coming tread, he hastily brushed back 
the curling locks about a handsome forehead, and 
put on an air of much self respect. 

“It's a leddy wants to see ye, mum,” an- 
nounced the Irish girl, opening the door of the 
parlor. 

“What name did she give?” inquired the 
mistress. 

“Sure, it’s nothing she gave me at all’,’ 
answered Bridget, vacantly. 

“O, for heaven's sake, mother, don’t be par- 
ticular—lvi her come in, whoever she is! I shall 
be bluer than indigo,” ejaculated Lafayette. 
And then the servant finished her sentence— 

* But here she is herself, mum.” And with- 
drawing her red arms, and the broad person be- 
tween them, she permitted the entrance of a lady, 
* Mrs. Stearns surveyed the advancing stranger, 
not quite sure as to what manner of reception 
was due her. She was a beautiful woman, with 
an air of gentility and self possession; but her 
dress, though tasteful, was plain, and im her 
hands she carried that very plebeian thing to be 
seen in the street with, a parcel—a square, brown 
paper-wrapped parcel, of considerable ze. Some 
member of a begging committee, not unlikely ; 
or still more probably, some one collecting cloth- 
ing and funds on private responsibility for “a 
poor family,” in some dirty street, of whom no- 
body either had heard or wanted to hear. If 
there was anything which Mrs. Stearns held in 
utter contempt and repudiation, it was an insig- 
nificant charity—iu fact, anything short of head- 
ing a subscription for the colonization of the 
Cave-Off Islands with kangaroos, was not in her 
line ; and she prepared wo reply to this imagined 
applicant accordingly, when the lauer drawing 
near, she recognized in her a recherche milliner, 
whom she had occasionally patronized to the ex- 
tent of a twenty-dollar cap, or so. 

“ Will you purchase a book, madam '” asked 
the artiste in Malta lace and French flowers, tak- 
ing a chair by gracious permittal and presenting 
a volume from out her package. 

Mrs. Stearns accepted it indifferently, looked 
at the binding, and opened to the tide-page 

“My husband,” proceeded the other, teeling 
the explanation called fur, “ has been an invalid 
for several years; our support devolves entirely 
on myself. You are aware, though you have not 
felt it, that the times are very hard. The past 
seasun has been the dullest | have ever known 
for the business of my shop; so that now, during 
the suspension, I find it necessary to exert myself 
in some other way, and I have come out to try to 
sell a few books.” 

Uuering a very slight “ay” by way of ac- 
knowledging that she had heard, Mrs, Stearns 
read aloud—* Victory: or, The Artist's Daugh 
ter; adding coldly—*« novel, 1 presume '” 

“Yes, medam,’ the milliner answered, re- 
marking ber prejudice, “* 1 suppose it comes un 
dcr that head. 1 have read the book: it is a 
story well told, and has an excellent moral.” 

“ht may be,” returned the lady widow, doult 
fully; “we have not the guarautee of the 
author's name.” 

“We have that of the publishers’,” was the 
mild suggestion 

“It does not amount to much. Many re- 
spectable houses appear latterly to have laid 
aside principle, and publish whatever will bring 
them in the largest profit.” 

“The price is but » dollar and « quarter, 
madam,” said the sgent, making another appeal 
for the sale 

“] cannot countenance the circulation of this 
class of literature,” said the lady, severely, “I 
regard the light reading of the day a *& moral 
pestilence. Admit that this book is all you say 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union] 
THE THRESHOLDS OF EDEN. 


BY WILiie & PaboR. 


Courtships are the sweet and dreamy thresholds of unseen 
Eden. where haif 


end never returned. —J razxr Tarioa. 


What secrets whiepered to the moon 
In her chaste bosom lie, 

When ‘neath the languid skies of June 
These loving ones went by. 

What Edens loomed in realms afar! 
What fair and sunny isles! 

What hopes, that shaped the future's star, 
And wresthed the face with smiles! 


O, have you watched the open gates, 
Through which the pure went in’ 

Or have you felt the bliss that waits 
The loving ones that win’ 

If not, ome half rour life is lost, 
And useless all the rest ; 

With years like barks all tempest-tossed 
On ocean's stormy breast. 


Long ere Rebeora’s love was told. 
They passed. who. passing. said 
Those vows that never could grow old, 
And th moon beard overhead. 
The moon that listened when. last May, 
My lips repeated words, 
Whose echo in my beart to-day 
Is sweet ag song of birds. 
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“LIGHT READING.” 


BY — L. 8. Goopwis. 


“THERE goes the door-bell again! I hope, 
mother, one or the other of us has a caller this 
time, sure. It’s confounded stupid here, and I’m 
too sleepy to go down town.” 

The hopeful language came from a young man 
of twenty, the son of a rich widow living in 
aristocratic style. 

“ Well, do afford to sit up, Lafayette,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Stearns ; “for if it should happen to 
be Miss Winthrop, she might not appreciate 
your grace of attitade.” 

Rather indolently the young gentleman drew 
off the limbs usually termed the lower, but which 
here were clearly the higher, from their dangling 
over the sofa arm, pulled apart the interlocked 
fingers beneath his head that lay im the middie 
of the seatgand by pulling with one hand and 
bracing with the other, set himself perpendicular 
with his feet to the carpet. Seeming still to fear 
he was losing a vas: deal of pains, he fell to rub- 


bing his face and yawning, till hearing the jar of | 
Biddy’s coming tread, he hastily brushed back | 


the curling locks about a handsome forehead, and 
put on an air of much self respect. 

“It's a leddy wants to see ye, mum,” an- 
nounced the Irish girl, opening the door of the 
parior. 

“What name did she give” inquired the 
mistress. 

“Sare, it’s nothing she gave me at all’,’ 
answered Bridget, vacaady. 

“G, for heaven's sake, mother, don’t be par- 
ticular—l.i her come in, whoever she is! I shall 
be tluer than indigo,” ejaculated Lafayette. 
And then the servant finished her senteace— 

“ Bat here she is herself, mum.” And with- 
drawing her red arms, and the broad person be- 
tween them, sh= permitted the entrance of a lady. 
* Mrs. Stearns surveyed the advancing stranger, 
Mot quice sure as to what manner of receptiun 
was due ber. Ste was a beautifal woman, with 
an air of gentility and self possession; but her 
dress, though tateful, was plain, and m her 
hands she carried that very plebeian thing to be 
seen in the street with, a parcel—a square, brown 
paper-wrapped parcel, of considerable size. Some 
member of a bezging committee, not unlikely ; 
or still more probably, some one collecting cloth- 
ing and fands on private responsibility for “a 
poor family,”’ in some dirty street, of whom no- 
body either had heard or wanted to hear. If 
there was anything which Mrs. Stearns held in 
utter contempt aud repudiation, it was an insig- 
nificant charity—iz fact, anything short of head- 
ing a subscription for the colonization of the 
Cave-Of Islands with kangaroos, was not in her 
line ; and she prepared to reply to this imagined 
applicant accordingly, when the lamer drawing 
near, she recogaized in her a recherche milliner, 
whom she had occas: 
tent of a twenty-doilar cap, or so. 

“ Will you purchase a book, madam t” assed 
the artiste in Malta lace and French flowers, tak- 
ing a chair by gracious permittal and presenting 
a volume from out her package. 

Mrs. Scearus eccepied it indifferentir, looked 
at the binding, and opened to the title-page. 

«© My hust proceeded 
the explanation calied for, “ 
for several years ; 
on myself. You areaware, though you hare not 
felt it, that the times are very hard. The past 
season has been the dallest ] have ever known 
for the business of my shop; so that now, during 
the suspension, I tind it necessary to exert myself 
in some other way, and I have come out two try to 
sell a few books.” 

Ustering a very slight “ay” by way of ac- 
knowledging that she had heard, Mrs. Sicarns 
read alond—“ Victory : or, The Artist’s Dangh- 
ter; adding coldly—“a novel, I presume *” 

“Yes, madam,’ the milliner answered, re- 
marking ber prejadice, “I suppose it comes un- 
dcr that head. 1 have read the book: it is a 
story well told, and has an exceilent moral.” 

«Is may be,” returned the lady widow, doubt- 
fully; “we have not the guarantee of the 
author's name.” 

“We have that of the publishers’, 
mild suggesuos. 

“Jt does not amount to much. Many re 
spectable houses appear latterly to have laid 
aside principle, and pablish whasever will bring 
them in the largest profit.” 

“ The price is but a dollar and a quarter, 
madam,” said the agent, making another appeal 

the sale. 

“] cannot countenance the circulation of this 
class of literarure,” said the lady, severely. “I 
regard the light reading of the day as & moral 
pestilence. Admit that this book is all you say 











has been an invalid 


" was the 


jonally patronized to the ex- | 





the other, feeling | 


our sapport devolves entirely | 


of it, yet what a wretched waste of time it would 
5 an ee ee 
| marsh, for the sake of coming out on a little plat 
| Coe Is there no book which teaches 
morals, and religion, too, in few and direct 
words! My opinion is, that this short life is 
given us for better purposes than that any of its 
precious hours should be wasted in poring over 
fiction. It isa kind of reading, too, which un- 
fits one for the realities of life; and is, in many 
ways, positively and incalcalably deleterious. 1 
have a son’’—inclining her head towards the 
sofa proudly—“an only child. He is a great 
reader; but I would as soon put poison to his 
lips, as this book into his hands. As to your ne- 
cessities, they can be no apology for inflicting an 
injury on society. There are sound, wholesome 
books, which may be offered ; and if they will 
not sell as readily, it isto be ascribed to a per- 
verted taste among readers, which ought to be 
corrected, instead of being longer indulged.” 

Of course, the lady with her books was glad 
to retire. 


one pean toes © his voice should mot peme- | that there has been a grave error in ber bome 


trate tothe parlor. The other returned his sala- 
tation, and said : 

“TI shall not go out to-night, Lafayette.” 

*“ Not —of course you will. I want your 
company—you made a decided impression last 
night—home is insufferably dull. Yes, yes—go; 
come, your bat and—” 


“No; I have engaged myself to read this | 


book.’ And be held it up, with his finger keep- 
ing the place where he had left off. 

Lafayette looked at the book. 

“ The very same,” he said, “that was broaght 
and offered my mother to-day ; 
to take it, 1 would have stayed at home this 
evening and read it, as she knows well enough. 
But my most exemplary parent dvesn’t approve 
of light reading. 


| the circulating library; I'd got ix about half 


“ Mother,” said Lafayette Stearns, as soon as _ 


the door had closed on her, “it strikes me you're 


the least in the world rigid. The title sounded | 


as though the book might read well—I should 
like to try it to-day, at any rate; ‘twould be just 
the thing. I wish you had bought it of her.” 

“It pains me exceedingly to hear you say so,” 
returned his mother, “and I trust it is only idle 
talk. We have a library well filled with works 
of a standard character, which you are surely 
capable of appreciating.” 

“ Perhaps I am,” he replied; “but a fellow 
sometimes feels to00 weak or too lazy to climb 
precipices, or dig into the bowels of the earth, 
and needs the fragrance of a few flowers to recre- 
ate him—a drop of oil to stop the friction of the | 
machinery of life.” 

“ The machinery of your active life, my son, 
is standing idle when it ought to be set in mo- 
tion ; and there the trouble lies,” said his mother. 
“ Lafayette, you must decide on some kind of 
business, and enter into it without delay.” 

The subject of business was one which was 
growing insufferably distasteful to the young 
man; so soon, , as the 
came to this turn, he lounged down again, with 
his face to the back of the sofa, and fell 10 dozing 
as speedily as possible. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Tiverton, the agent, walked 
oa with feelings greatly excited by the repulse 
and leccure from Mrs. Stearns. It had cost her 
an unpleasant struggle to go out of her course 
and try the experiment she had ; and now if this 
really was inflicting an injary on society, she 
would rather starve than do it. A friend or two, 
whose advice she had asked, had bidden her go; 
the book publisher, also, to whom she applied, 
though a stranger, had, with the courtesy and 
whole-souledness characteristic of the fraternity, 
interested himseif and encouraged her—though 
it was not to be supposed that the amount of her 
salts would be such as to make it worth his 
while. 

Madame de Stacl says—Quand on soujfre, on 
Se persuade aisément que [on est coupable: & les 
vidlent chogrins portent le trowixe jusque dans la 
conscience: —When one suffers, one easily per- 
suades himself that he is culpable; violent cha- 

carries trouble even into the conscience. 
A question of the morality of her new occupa- 
tion had never entered the lady’s mind until m- 
troduced there by Mrs. Stearns; now she was 
not certain but that she ought to go home and 
weep in repentance. She could have shed tears, 
just then, as freely as the rent cloud sheds its 





"- door which she was passing seemed to say 
to her—“enter here ;”” and obeying the impulse, 
she went up the steps and rang. The silver 
door-plate was engraved with the name of Ban- 
croft. Mrs. Tiverton gained ready access to the 
mistress of the house, who cheerfully purchased 
one of her books, and let her depart with sensa- 
tions far more to be prized by her than the half- 
dollar commission she had earned. 

A few hours later, Pearl Bancroft, the son of 
this household, came down to tea; afterwards, 
be went to his room, and returning to the parlor, 
his mother observed some change in his dress, 
which led her to inquire : 

‘Are you going out, my son?” 

“1 don’t know,” he replied, evasively ; “not 
to be gone long, I think, at any rate.” 

He wok a turn or two through the room, 
while a slight shadow appeared in the maternal 
eves that were again turned on ber sewing 
After a moment's silence, Mrs. Bancroft looked 
up with a sudden pleasant tl 

“There is a new book on the table.” 

“Is there! returned Peari, 
ing just enouch interest to ask the quesuon. 

“Victory ;” a good title, isn’r ir?’ And 
Mrs. Bancroft wen 








aght, saying: 


What is ir¥ 








on to relate the cireum- 


| stances engin the purchase. 





The son could do no less than pause beside 
the table that was groaning under its load of li:- 


| 


| 


. 





through, when she searched it out in my room 
and returned it to the library the same hour. I 
presume,” added the son, ironically, “that she 
does approve of cards and dice with accompani- 
ments, in a public saloon; I haven't asked her, 
nor shall I—but here goes.” And without giv- 
ing his friend time to utter another word, he ran 
down the steps and quickly disappeared into the 
street. 

Pearl stood a moment, then closing the door, 
retarned to the parlor ands reading. His 
mother observed all with secret satisfaction. 

“Wouldn't you as lief read aloud!” she 
presently asked him. 

“ Rather, if you would like to bear,” was 
the reply, and moving to @ seat opposite Mrs. 
Bancroft’s, Pearl turned back the pages he had 
gone through cursorily, and commenced anew, 
——— 

‘ative li ’ 

a were occasional pauses in which to 
discuss a character, or remark upon some senti- 
ment of the author, and the volume was not 
finished that evening, nor until the third. 

“ A right pleasant book, my son; it has af- 
forded us a fine treat,” said the listener, as the 
reader at length shut its covers and put it away 
thoughtfully. “‘ The lady ef whom 1 bought it, 
spoke of its having a good moral, and it bas.” 

“The moral to me, mother, began as soon as 
I opened it,” returned the young man with so 
much of earnest significance that the other was 
induced to draw out the hidden meaning. 

The two young men, Stearns and Bancroft, 
had pursued their studies together, graduating a 
few months previous to the date of our sketch. 





influence ; this account, if it were possible for 
ber so far to depart from her prejudices as to 
read u, might even make her angry; yet it is 
given in the hope that it may prove a useful hint 
to some other head ofa family, who with less of 
bigotry, yet neglects to provide his household 
with the wholesome entertainment furnished by 
the literature of the day. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 
While on board the ship Golden Rocket, Iving 


] at Greenwich Dock, we are permitted by Cap- 


if she had chosen | 


I wok The Antiquarian from | 


tain C. N. Pendleton to examine his log-Hook, in 
which he gives an accoant of his visit to the 
island of Juan Fernandez (Robinson Crusce’s 
Island). The ship was on her last passage to 
this port from Boston, and had on board fifty-tive 
passengers (twenty-five of whom were ladics), 
who intend to make California their fature place 
of residence. short of water, Captain 
Pendleton decided to stop at Juan Fernandez for 
a farther supply, and therefore shaped his course 
thither—the island being nearly in his track. At 
six P. M., on the evening of March 24, ther 
doubled the eastern end of the island, and at 
seven rounded to off the bay of St. Joseph, at 
the head of which the few inhabitants now re- 
maining on the island are located The facilities 
for loading water at the island Captain Pendle- 
ton represents to be not very good. The cask« 
mast be taken on shore and filled, rolled back 
into the water and parbuck!ed into the boat. 
While the crew were at this work, the psssenzer< 
rambled off in different directions to make dis- 
coveries. The island is twenty-five miles long 
by about fourin breadth. The land is very high, 
pens ragged precipitous peaks—one of thom 
called Tunkcue, 3500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The peaks are generally overhung with 
clouds. The valleys are exceedingly fertile, 
the gram growing the height of six or eight 


——— and cherries abound 
in their season. The Gulden Rocket was there 
in the season of peaches, and the valleys and 
hill sides were fall of trees, and loaded down with 
delicious fruit. Captain Pendieton bought four 
barrels of the inhabitants, and the passencers 
about 2s many more. Strawberries flourish Set 
in December and January. There are three 


| remarkable caves in the sides of the hill facing 


the barbor, about thirty feet im length, twenty- 
five in width, and about the same in height 
The inhabitants now number but fourteen, of 
whom Messrs Day & Kirkaldie, from V siparai- 
80, are the chief persons; they have been ap- 
pointed overseers of the island by the Chilian 
government. Formerly a penal colony, num- 
bering five hundred, was located here, and th 
caves above mentioned were used by ‘them, out 
the project was fuund to be impracticable, aad 
the convicts were taken back to the main land. 
The Golden Rocker*anchored on the opposite 
side from that upon which Selkirk lived, and 
there being a mountain to cross to reach the 


Robi Crasce abode, no one ventared to 





The latter entered a hant’s 4 
but without any security of a permanent situa- 
tion; the former, whose means were more em- 
ple, hesitazed berween trade and the study of a 
profession, and falling unfortunately into bad 
company in the way of amusing himself, grew 
careless concerning the eo evenings, 
sometimes until very late, tat a noted 
gaming establishment, and ¥, in the regular 
progress of evil doing, be ied his friend 

—_ 

* : happened tha: Bancto, J chpioyer was 
vedi and ssw him come of the place in 
the company ef Stearns ; 
posed, the incident a good def disturbed him, 

P ng in his onthe young man’s 
character. He had been so well pleasad with 
Bancroft’s ability, that he was on the ere of ac- 
vancing him in position with a corresponding 
increase of salary; but abili:y without principle 
did not commend i:seif to the man. At first be 
thought of discharging Pear! forthwith ; nex: of 
dealing with him in faithful expostulation ; and 
concluded that, withoat revealing what he had 
seen amiss, he would watch the young man 
closely and let his future conduct decide his 
chances. 

Pearl Bancroft did not know this, when he 
confessed to his mother where be had been the 
previous evening, and would certainly have gone 
on the succeeding evenings, bat for the gentle 
inducement which s readable book placed in his 
way p d. That conf was one of the 
best safeguards against temptation that he could 
have had; and he yielded no more to the per- 
suasions of one who would have drawn him 
along with himself in the downward way. 

The merchant was witmess of the interview 
between his book-keeper and young Stearns, 
which has been recorded; and with feelings of 
satisfaction saw the latter go on alone. Still 
keeping s vigilant eye on the young man, the 


room, 








| result was such, that after a delay which pun- 


erature, a3 tables are figuratively said to groan, | 







e fresh volume. ihe pages hwked 
i over a passage, here and 
be the narrative of a young 

li ae friendless poverty and 
temptation. Ww ondering with himself how the 
story ended, he turned the leaves and read the 
closing sentence, ascribed to the 
sweeter than 








heroine. “©, 


to lie on beds o: passion roses, 








of conscience be forever ex- 
tracted ; b rthan gold wied in the fire aad 
freed from every root of evil; beter than w 
have been created ange! or seraph, whose abode 
is from everlasting i I 


could their t 












mocency ; sWoeter, 
chosen the way of 
corruptible things, and coming out of the furnace 
unscathed, to look up towara the source ef all 
our strength, and cry—Victory! Victory!’ 
Pearl drew a chair a littl nearer and sat 





; gentieman’s 


better is it to have | 


Right, scorned the briberies of | 


ished the one wrong step since retrieved, be 
gave him the eligible situation which he had 
desicned. 


mzy be sap | 








I: was not Pearl’s business prospects alone | 


that were at this time imperilled. Grace Win- 
a young lady of attractive person and 
es, had been reared on terms of intimacy 
th Pearl Bancroft and Lafayetze Stearns. Of 
late she could not fail to discover that both these 
were Jooking at her as it were with new eres; 
and fullowing the manifest inclinations of her 
family, she, to the no less delight of that young 
friends, favored the advances of 
Sudden! 







Lafayette. 





stowed 


on the hambier of the two aspirants. 
“ Gracie,” he said to her seriously one day, 
after repea*ing very clearly the substance of his 


, however, her guardian | 
her beheld her smiles altogether be ; * 


meke the journey. The best landing is on the 
stern side, but the water is twenty fathoms deep 
at the bead of the bay, and in some places so 
bold is the shore that a boat tied by her painter 
and drifung to the limits, would be in seventy- 
five fathoms. An immense number of goats are 
running wild over the island, and an abundance 
of fish are taken on every coast. The water is 
obtained from a number of never-failing rivulets 
trickling down over the rocks from the clond- 
capped mountains.—San Francisco Times. ° 





3 BLOWING FROM CANNON. 

he recent “ mutiny” in India has made des- 
ns of this terrifc death-pumishment fami- 
= to everybody. The earliest mention of ix is 

r John Malcolm's “ Life of Lord Clive :”"— 
«The army, both European and native, bad fail- 
eu m a very bordimate and state. 
‘The o@icers evinced this spirit on almost every 
o-casion where they deemed their personal ir 
terest affected, and many of the privates deserted 
to the native powers. A most serious mutiny 
occurred at the period when Major Munro twok 
the command of the army (in 1764) at Partha. 
A battalion of Sepoys left camp to join the ene- 
my : they were int-rcepted by a body of troops, 
and twenty-four of the singiende were brough: 
before a native court-marual, and sentenced to 
death. They were all executed ; and we are in- 
formed by an officer who was present, that an in- 
cident occurred on this occasion which not only 
created 8 great sensation at the moment, bat lett 
pression on the native soldiers of 
ristic of their proud 

the orders i 





ing, as ‘a right,’ they said, ‘which belonged to 
men who had always been firee in the post of 
danger.’ The calm manner in which the request 
was made, and the anxiety that it should be 
granted, excited great sympathy in all who be- 
held it. be officer (Captain Willian.:, in 
“Memoirs of the Bengal Native Army’ *). on 
whose authority this fact is stated, end who was 
an eye-wimess of the scene, observes: ‘1 be- 
longed, on this occasion, to a detachment of Ma- 
rines. They were hardened fellows, « 
of them had been of the execution-party th 
shot Admiral Brng; yet they could not refrain 
from tears at the tute ‘and condact of these gai- 
lant grenadier sepoys.’”” 










WHAT IS NEEDED. 

We need for our dwellings more ventilation 
and less hea: ; we necd More our-dvor exer, 
more sunlight, more manly, athiette and 
ts; we peed more smuseme: i ! 
¢ frouc and nvisy, boisterous mirth 
Oar mfants weed better pounshment than color- 
less mothers can ever fturnisa, parer milk than 
distiienes can manufacture ; our ch i 
our old x 
earlier relaxation from the | 
1 men, both old and roung, need | 
inedicine, and more goud content. Oar cities 
D paving and draining. Tue 
< yelle low fever, , the 5 plague and 
epidemics are called the 







































liseovrery, “you will tell me how ail this | C8 


happens !”” 


“If you will jast pass down the street as far | 


as the corner,” she replied, “and wait in good 
view of the entrance to a certain saloon, you may 
hare your question answered more emphatically 
than words could do.” 

The suspicion her language involved was truly 
startling to her brother; yet convinced that she 


| was not speaking idly, he rose without another 


word, and obeyed her suggesnon. He saw 
Swarns enter his now accustomed resort; and 
stealing after him a little later, found him occa- 
pied the same as other frequencers of the piace. 


| Returning home, Mr. Winthrop freely acknowl- 


down, opening the book a: i He | 
had turned perhaps half a dozen ke of the 
open print, when tle door-bell he went 






immediately into the hall, as though expecting 
whom he would meet. 





“ Good even " was ad- 
dressed him im a tone a little subdued, much as 
if the young man standing at the head of the 


edged to his sister the mistake he hed made, and 


| enurely approved her course. 


From seeing Miss Winthrop lost tw him, 
Stearas sank more rapidiy; the effect reacung 
upon the canse, for which he was not responsible 
singly. His mother will probably never suspect 








‘ail to cure these maladies 
secret of prevention is in our possessoa, am 
been for these many years —J)  #. Hi. Heo 








¥ 
APPECTING. 

A Ettle bo yy of onl ly two years oM, recent! Y, in 
Maine, seeing his father, the 
at Gmnnei m great Pp 
turning of his skill, Waced out 
help him, and was 
“ The strong tide rond fh 
and when the neighbors arnvred, the- 












depth > 
found Mr. N £ quite exhausted, and 
the body o nusha fosung oear the 


saw the rpse of 
recovered sats Liat 
yatetretched. and its 
Til) AUXWESIT MOK INg Mm 
As tae bear stra ken 
form of the der 
ae horial, manr eves 
like theirs were suffaed wah tare. because of 
the pathetic tale connected with its death 








| To preserve dead Game. 





MOTHER-IN-LAW ON NEUTRALITY 


“Of course, my dear, I go in for the non-interfer 
ence principle. 1: would be affectation, worse 
than affectation on my part, if I pretended to say 
that my sym ¥ was not all on one side. It is 
bat nateral that it shoukl, and I helieve if anything 
was to happen to my dear child—who, thoagh I 
say it, is the sweetest child in the world—that I 
should go mad, or out of town, or cet thin, or do 
something desperate, such as would probably 
pull me into a prematare consumption, or the 
b rspital, or the workhouse, or, it may be, my 
grave! As I have said before, neatrality is ms 
creed. I look on, and, whatever I may think, 
do not say a word. It's very painful, bat I do 
it. Ihave not lived all my life, dear, without 
knowing shat man and wife are. 1 know tha: 
they will disagree occasionally—that they wil 
fall out every now and then, and have their little 
fights. Let them fight on, I say, and fight it oot 
as best they may. They must make it up at 
last. There never was a quarrel so long, bat 
the ¢ came anend to it at some time or other 
e=st always be fighting <A perpetual 
og life would wear out the best cat apd 






dog in the world, after a couple of 

t So, my dear, I make it 2 rale to re 
main nentral—tat then it’s a kind of ‘ armed 
neu ral lity.” They keow my strength, and whe: 


ther have had enough of fighting they alway: 


come to me to make peace forthem. Then, and 
not till then, do I interfere. You must know if 
loons make war myvelf, that 1] hold in my 


uatiis What is called the ‘sinews of war.’ Ail 
the tnomey is mine. I haven't — with tha: 







ts ittle 
y. ‘Then, when both sides are worn cxt, 
and wrod, and exhausted with fighting, and wher 
their comsciences tell them what precious fools 

they have ‘ion for trying to injare one another 
ome in and interfere, and my previous neu 
ty makes my interference ei! the more ven 
ie. ‘The consequence is, what # ith my purse 
what with my advice—for 1 generally tad 
¢ fuolish dears need pecuniary assistance 
as much as moral aid, and very frequently 

ore so—that I can almost do what I like; and 
need not tell you that 1 alwars succeed in mak- 
ing the best terms I can for my poor daughter 
Peace is once more restored, and celebrated af- 
terwards with a dinner at Richmond, or a trip to 
the sea-cide. That is, dear, what I call ‘an 
armed neutrality,’ and all mother in-laws, if they 
were wise, would go in and do the same. Inter- 
ference, to be effective, should occur very sel- 
dom. That mother in-law is strongest who in- 
terferes the least—more expecially it she has both 
reason and money on her side.” — Punch. 


money 

















Housewife's Department. 


[Prepared for The Fiag of our Union.) 
Carpets. 

To preserve expensive carpets, it is well to completely 
cover the floor beneath them with dragget. or with coarse 
matting. which iss much better plan than to spread a 
la) er of straw between the foor and the carpet; the straw 
besides the difficulty of spreading it perfectly smooth 
and even) accumulating much dust, that works up 
through the carpet. Im bu:ing a carpet (having fire: 
measured the room. and calculated the exact quantity 
With the utmost accuracy). it is well to get an additional 
yard or two to isy aside, that »ou may bare it ready in 
case of transferring the carpet to a larger apartment, cr 
for the purpose of repairing any part that may be worn 
Oct or accidentally burnt. 

Whest Meal Pudding. - 

Beat Sve eggs, add to them four cups of sweet milk. 
one of sweet cream, with salt lute this stir s eupfai of 
flour sod wheat meal. sufficient to make s batter a little 
thicker than for griddlecakes. Boil one ands half bours 
Serve in the mame manner. The water should be boiling 
when the pudding: are put in, and kept «0 till they are 
dome It is necessary to turm them occasionally. as they 
will rie to the top 


Sting of Insects. 
There are many cures for stings, bet very frequentiy 








ther are not on band when wanted. Evegy housewife 


bas in ber garden a superior remedy. which should be 
known toall. Take a portion of onion. either top or root, 
bruise. sod apply for a few minutes to the wound If 
applied immediately, it prevents future soremess and io- 
Sammation. as well a¢ gives immediate reiief 
Tomato Pies. 

Cover the bottom with alternate layers of sliced tums- 
toes, ripe amc —-wed. and bread cPumbied fine, with bat- 
ter aud «rice to taste: put in a bake-pan with loaf bread 


| sliced Sue, and sprinkle fine sugar over each layer of to- 


matoes, as it is put in. Cover with sliced bread, and 


bake as you do other pies 


Take cut the intestines, and $i] the inside with un- 
ground wheat, and place the fowl ia a heap or cask of the 


, Same grain ip cock s msoner as to insure its being com- 


pletely covered. In this way fowls may be preserved per- 
fectiy sweet for months. The feathers should be remored 
Cranbei.» Jelly. 

Make « very stremg idogiass jelly; when cold, mix it 
with a double quantity of cranberry juice, premeed and 
Streined . sweeten aod boil it up. and make it into the de 
fired stape. by straining inte the proper veemeis; use good 
white eager. or the jelly will not be clear 





Bird’s Pudding. 

Pare and querter tart apples. sad piace them is a bct- 
wred square tin, then make a batter of three eggs. one 
cup of cream. balf s cup of four milk. ome « half tes- 
*poonsfal of sa'+rstus. ands little male Pour the better 
Ovet Uc o, ples. and take thirty-five minutes 





BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
& BEAUTIPCLL! GAC*STRATED WERELY JOT Esa 


Tais iluminated record of the times is now im its sxx 
Teaxts volume. Sincere the commencement of thix jeur- 
Bal. each year bas eddet to ite extracrdimary popularir; 
and upequalied circulation. It ie the phomrer of lve 
trated papers in this country. amd shall continue to de 
Serve its remarkaive socorss 





tuam these who do aot have 
@um for improvement end instruction 

[>> It is besatifully printed. with am average of twenty 
tee cag: ating: cach week 

>?” It contains portraits of all noted ipfividaais. mal 

and femme. whe =f Oppear ameng ur 

I> It gives origimal views of the various cities of the 
Unies. and public bulidings serth and south 

om it preseute many large and ciegant historical <o- 
griving». of ener worthy of framing 

> lt comtaim sixtees super royal octave pages of 


| tales, poems. vketcher and varied misreilany 






¢ writers in the country are engaged 
puters te Ballow s Pr torial > 
FP it we edmitied os a hands & be the cheap my 
wml 7 peer in the world 
7 lts engravings educate the mind of old and young 
making them familiar wi th al woted iaralities 
I> It forme tee volumes yeariy. of 44 pages each 
ae nee 


[> Thus forming # peper origtual i= design, and o 
Sevorite in every part of cur Union 
NEW CLUB TERMS 
One cogy. ome year es 
One npr . Teo years 4% 
Five copies. ome year $« 


| Twelve copies ou year (and one t the getter-cp 


of the sat a& 
Any postmaster can receive 8 copy of the paper to hie 
own eddree at toe lower cict mate 
copie: went when 


a-mred 
each Satras.t. br MM Balior 
Be Winter Sc. Boston, 
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Poet's Corner. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union } 
SONNETS. 


eee 
BY J. W. BARNHART. 


1 
A fragrant nook, deep in the silent wood, 
Which, e’en at midday, sunbeams ne'er invade : 
So densely closes o'er th’ embowering shade— 
Is my resort when in a musing mood. 
Past this retreat, with murmurs soft and low, 
Like tones we hear in songs by loved ones sung, 
Or symphonies from Memory’s harp-string wrung, 
The dancing waves in ceaseless ripples tlow. 
To thee, my lute, thou soother of my woes, 
I fain would consecrate this peacefal dell ; 
That here, whene’er my heart with rapture glows, 
Thy tuneful strings with joyous notes may swell ; 
And when my cup of sorrow overflows, 
Thy quivering chords may my deep anguish tell! 


, 1. 

Where swiftly flows the river's gleaming wave 

. "Within this pleasant vale, my sylvan home: 
‘where, free from care, ’tis my delight to roam, 

There may be seen a strange, enchanted cave, 

From which I hear at morning, noon and night, 
My lute-string’s wail repeated, and the song 
That wakes the woodland, oft continued long 

In tones so sweet they fill me with delight. 

Tis Echo, wakeful nymph, who there doth hide, 
And every sound she hears she telleth o’er : 

To schoolboys* calls she gaily hath replied, 

And to the bird’s low note and thunder’s roar ; 

And e’en the murmur of the rippling tide 
She softly whispers back along the shore. 

“LOVE. 

True gentle love is like the summer de 
Which falls around when all is still aud hush; 

And fails unseen until the bright drops strew 
With odors herb, and flower, and 4—% and bush. 

O love!—when womanhood is in the flush. 

‘s a young and an wangeated thing. 

His first breathed wu and her half-conscious blush, 
Are fair as light in heaven, or flowers in sprin; 

LLAN CUNNINGIt AM. 





THE PEDAGOGUE. 
His words of learned length and he her sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
‘That one small head should carry all he knew. 
GoLpsMiTH. 





THE EYE 
Takes in at once the landscape of the world 
Ata smail inlet which a oO ‘ht close, 
And half creates the wondrous world we see.—Younc. 


A Bubble of the Blue Main, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
ROMANCE OF THE OCEAN. 
FROM A SAILOR’S LOGBOOK. 











BY NED JOY. 


Wuen I was twenty years old I made a voyage 
to China and back; but having been taken sick 
there, it was thought improper for me to attempt 
going to sea again for some time, and the conse- 
quence was. that I remained at home a year, when 
L insisted on going to sea, and pucked ‘up for 


» New York, where I found a little barque called 


the “Lady Kate,” of Salem, bound for Rio 
Janeiro. She was a pretty little thing, about 
three hundred tons burthen, and carried no sails 
higher than royals, which sailors always look at 
among the first things. I went on board and 
asked the mate if all hands were shipped ? 

“No,” said he, “ we want one or two hands 
more. Do-you wish to join her?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, “if the wages are 
fair.” 

He replied, “They are eighteen dollars a 
month, and six weeks in advance.” 

“All right, sir, I will join her,” I said. 
“When shall I bring my chest on board ?” 

“In the morning, and before ten o’clock.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

So after signing the articles and receiving the 
advance, I strolled back into the upper part of 
the city to have a look round. The next morn- 
ing I was up early and went on board. The 
first mate, Mr. West was on deck, and turning 
to me as I came over the gangway, said : 

“ Ah, Ned, is that you? Well, all right, take 
your things below, and then lay aft, here, and 
report yourself to me.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

I went into the forecastle, picked out a bunk, 
threw my bed and blanket into it to secure it, 
and also put my initials on the bunkboard ; then 
returned to the deck, reported myself to Mr. 
West, saw the second mate, Mr. Worthington, a 
very nice man and a good seaman. 

I was soon set at work to clear up the deck, 
and see everything clear for running when we 
were ready to haul out. In about an hour Cap- 
tain Baker came on board, and said we were to 
haul out at eleven o’clock, A.M. I assure you 
I was glad to hear it, for I longed to be at sea. 
The rest of the crew soon came on board, and 
everything was ready. 

At ten thirty, A. M., the little tug boat, Res- 
cue, was at the end of the wharf, puffing and 
blowing, all ready to take us down to Sandy 
Hook. We hauled out, and were soon under 
weigh. Everything went on nicely until the 
afternoon, about four o’clock, when the wind 
hauled round dead ahead, and we were obliged 
to come to an anchor for the night. The next 
morning, at five o’clock, all hands were called 
out to weigh anchor and make sail, and we then 
put to sea in earnest. The next day there were 

murmurings among the crew that the ship was 
steering a strange course for Rio, as she did not 
attempt to cross the Gulf Stream, but kept 
rather on the inside of it. By inquiry we found 
that she was bound first to Turké Island, with 
despatches, and one or two passengers (we had 
several on board), and from thence to Rio. 

Well, everything went pleasantly on board. 
We had watch and watch, good food and easy 
times. Five or six days out we hove in sight of 
the hull of a ship, dismasted and water-logged— 
we were quite near her—everything was washed 
off her decks, and her bulwarks were stove in. 
While looking at her, we thought we saw some- 
thing on the top-gallant forecastle ‘that looked 
like a man lying down. As it was quite pleas- 
ant, we lowered away one of the quarter boats 
and boarded her. I was detailed to pull the bow 





oar. With three other hands, and Mr. Worth- 
ington to steer, we came along side on her star- 
board beam. I was the first one to jump on 
board with the painter, and make it fast to a 
ringbolt in her deck. I then made my way to 
the forecastle, and soon found our conjecture to 
be true, for, sure enough, there was a man lying 
upon his face. I put my hand on him and found 
he was slightly warm. I then put my ear close 
to his mouth and thought I could feel a very 
little warm breath upon my cheek. By this 
time the others had made their way to the fore- 
castle also. I turned to the second mate and 
told him that the man was alive. He imme- 
diately gave the order to lift him and put him 
in the boat. We did so, and rowed him on 
board, hoisted him in, and then tried to bring 
him to. Upon turning him over on his back, 
we immediately saw he was no common sailor, 
which fact we had already inferred from his 
clothes. 

He was a young man about twenty-two years 
of age, with black curly hair, large dark eyes, 
handsome features and a delicate black mustache 
and side whiskers. He was about five feet eight 
inches in height, and stout in proportion; small 
feet and soft white hands, which looked like those 
of a gentleman. He wore a large diamond ring 
of great value upon the little finger of his left 
hand, and while we were attending to him, I, 
knowing the disposition of sailors generally to 
take such things, removed it, and afterwards put 
it in my chest. The ring had not been noticed 
by any of the others, and therefore was not 
missed by any of them. After trying very hard, 
and using all manner of means of resuscitation, 
we had the pleasure of seeing him open his eyes, 
and as he did so, he wore a beautiful smile, and, 
as I thought, was looking at me. It senta thrill 
to my heart, and I felt doubly repaid for the 
trouble I had taken to restore him. He came to 
consciousness after some little more rubbing, and 
something warm administered to him by the 
captain. His first question was : 

“Where am I?” 

“All safe, and will soon be well,” said I, 
“but you must not ask any questions now, you 
are not strong enough.” 

He said no more, and with the help of two of 
the men, I carried him below, and laid him in 
my bunk, the others having a superstition that 
any one saved and cared for in that way, would 
turn out their worst enemy., But as I did not 
have any such feeling, I said I would take the 
whole charge of him, and, if I could, I , would 
bring him to perfect health again. After giving 
him some light nourishment, and a very little 
water, he fell asleep, and I returned to my duty 
on deck. 

When I went below again he was still asleep, 
and I did not disturb him, but lay down on my 
chest, and tried to get a little nap myself, but on 
his account I could not sleep. In about an hour 
he awoke, and again asked where he was. I told 
him he had been taken from the wreck, and was 
now on board the Lady Kate, bound for Tulké 
Island, and under my charge. He then aske 
many questions about how long we had been o 
and all the news we had learned in New York, 
to which I answered as briefly as possible ; but 
as he seemed very much inclined to talk, I asked 
him about his ship. He told me she was the 
ship Lucy, of Boston, Captain Norris, from New 
Orleans for Liverpool, with cotton, and was 
three days out when she was boarded by pirates, 
her masts cut away, all hands murdered or 
thrown overboard. He had escaped by hiding 
under the forecastle, among the old junk and 
coils of old rope that had been put under there 
to be out of the way, and that he was going on a 
tour with his younger brother, who had been 
carried away by the pirates. ‘His name was 
Thomas D. King, and he belonged to Bos- 
ton. His father was a partner in a firm on India 
Wharf. The Lucy was one of their ships, and 
nearly new. He said, also, that the pirates tried 
to scuttle her, and he supposed that the cotton 
had got into her holes, and kept her from going 
down. He had been five days alone on board, 
and had made out to find a part of a barrel of 
sea biscuit that was in the forecastle which was 
on deck, and he had carried it out and lashed it 
near where we found him on the top-gallant fore- 
castle. But the day after their misfortune 
it had blown very hard, and the ship having 
nothing to steady her, labored very heavily, and 
stove in her bulwarks, and had also carried away 
the lashings around his bread barrel, so that he 
had lost it. He seemed, by the time he had told 
me this, to be very much exhausted, so I stopped 
his talking any more just then, by telling him I 
would go and ask the cook fur something for him 
to eat. When I returned, he had got out of his 
bunk, and was sitting on my chest. I had a 
little gruel for him, of which he ate very heartily. 
He seemed to feel much stronger, but still com- 
plained of hunger. I told him it would not do 
for him to eat a great deal after fasting so long, 
as it would certainly hurt, and perhaps kill 
him. 

He then asked my name, and all sorts of 
questions about me, some very curious ones, so 
much so, that at times I thought he was a little 
out of his head. I answered them, however, and 
my answers seemed to give him much satisfac- 
tion. He began to recover fast after the first 
twenty-four hours, and in about a week he was 
able to show himself on deck. He had, of course, 
no clothes, so I let him have what he wanted of 
mine. He seemed to be a noble-hearted fellow, 
and I took a great liking to him, and tried to 
teach him all I knew about the ship. 

When he was well enough he was chosen in 
the mate’s watch with me, and therefore I had a 
good opportunity to teach him. Some three 
days after this, he was sent aloft to look out for 
land, and in about an hour afcer he went aloft, 
the sound of “ Land, ho!” was heard, and the 
mate answered the cry with: 

“Where away?” 

“ On the port bow,” 
foretop-gallant yard. 

“ All right; lay down here and go on with 
your job, and as you come down, renew the 
seizing up that starboard crane line, on the after 
foretop-mast backstay, in the wake of the fore- 
top.” 






answered Tom from the 











“Ay, ay, sir,” said Tom. 

Our little barque was running at the rate of 
nine knots dead before a smart northerly wind, 
with studding sails set alow and aloft, both 
sides. Presently Tom sang out : 

“Ned, I can see bottom here, under the 
vessel.”” 

“ What,” said I, “can you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Breakers ahead !’’ I sang out at the top of 
my voice. 

“Hard a port your helm!” And in another 
moment the barque rounded to. “Call all 
hands !” shouted the mate. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, ”» 

And in less time than it takes to write it, ev- 
erybody was on deck. By this time everything 
was caught aback, and the order came to let go 
the studding-sail halyards fore and aft, and in- 
stantly the ropes were flying aloft, and the sails 
running out to the end of the booms. 

“Now then, cheerily, lads, port fore braces 
everybody, and let’s brace her up sharp.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

And we all sprang to our work with a will. 
In a few moments she began to claw off the reef, 
slowly, and in half an hour she was in deep 
water again. There were no more jobs given 
that day, and the men were all busy talking of 
our narrow escapé*~ Some laid our danger to 
Tom, as he had been picked up, and they de- 
clared the vessel would never get through the 
passage with him on board. That night it was 
our “eight hours out,” as they say, Tom and I 
were lying on the top of the forecastle, about 
eleven o’clock, when the lookout again sung out, 
“ Breakers ahead!” But before anything could 
be done, our little barque was hard and fast. 
The shock was such as to send all three of the 
masts by the board, killing several of the men, 
and wouniling others. Tom and I narrowly 
escaped having our heads mashed to pieces by 
some of the falling spars. Everything was 
hurry skurry. Then the order was to clear away 
the wreck, and when Tom and I started to obey 
the order, we were the only ones on board that 
were not injured in some way. 

We therefore had to do it all ourselves, and it 
occupied us nearly all night. Before daylight 
the sea had risen so that it had bilged our little 
beauty, and turned her broadside to, so that the 
seas were making a clean breach across her deck, 
and Tom and I were obliged to leave her, and 
swim for the shore. We could be of no assist- 
ance to the others, even should any of them 
have survived; and could only try to save our- 
selves. We saw the outline of the land against 
the sky, and judged it to be about three miles 
distant. I asked Tom if he could swim so far— 
he said he could try and that was all. 

“ Well,” said I, “keep close to me, and when 
you are tired yp! help you if you do not get 
frightened.” ; 








© ent, and struck out for the 
“dly touched water, when I 
“athe, aud turning to Tdém, I 
aid : 

“Don’t stop ‘motion of either your hands 
joment, if you do, one of 
ave hold of you. The sea 
vith us, it will not take us long 
to reach the shofe. 

“All right,” said Tom, “I will keep 
moving.” 

After a long swim we reached the shore, and 
lay down on the coral sand to rest. I was soon 
fast asleep, but poor Tom, all wet and unused to 
such hardships, could not sleep. When I 
awoke it was broad daylight, the warm sun was 
shining down on us, and seemed to smile. I 
jamned up. 

“Tom,” said I, “ we must look for some wa- 
ter, and something to eat, this morning, you 
know. I don’t think the sea will wash it away 
from us this time, should we be as fortunate as 
you were in obtaining some bread. There 
must be some bread fruit among those trees 
yonder, and let’s be off in search of it. By-the- 
by, before we go we will take this pole that has 
washed on shore during the night, and I will 
fasten my shirt to it, and stick it up in the sand 
as a signal to any wrecker who may pass this 
way while we are gone.” 

This being done, we started in search of food 
and water. We were two pretty-looking fellows, 
I can tell you. We had both lost our hats, and 
I was without a shirt. After walking about a 
quarter of a mile, we came to a little stream of 
water, and stooped and tasted of it, but found it 
so brackish that it was unfit to drink. Close to 
it, however, there was some bread fruit, and that 
was some comfort. 

“This wont do,” said I, “ we must have some 
water.” 

“ Well, [ can go no further,” said Tom, “ but 
will go back towards the pole.” 

I made for the woods, but had not advanced 
far into them when I heard Tom shout. Run- 
ning back as fast as I could, I found him drink- 
ing from a spring of the very nicest water I ever 
tasted. After satisfying our thirst by means of 
a bowl which we made of one of the cocoa-nut 
shells that lay near it, we marched back to the 
pole. There was no sign of anything living; 
nothing to be seen but the remains of our little 
barque, from which pieces of wood were con- 
stantly reaching the shore. 

Our thoughts turned to the many brave fel- 
lows who had found a resting place on board of 

her, and we were both silent and saddened. 
Among the floating articles stranded on the 
shore, there was a cask of wine, which we rolled 
up clear of the water, and with a sheath-knife I 
dug a hole in one of the heads, and eagerly took 
took a long draught therefrom. Tom, of course, 
followed my example, and I had the satisfaction 
of seeing him greatly refreshed, as well as my- 
self, and soothed by the gentle sound of the sea, 
we both fell into a sweet sleep. When we 
awoke there was a sail in sight, but so far off 
that we could make no signal to her, and it was 
not very pleasant to see her pass by without no- 
ticing us. This night the sand again furnished 
us with a bed, and in the morning we went to 
the spring to breakfast on water and bread fruit. 

Shortly after we returned, a small sloop hove 
in sight, and I immediately knew her to be a 





wrecker. She came nearer and nearer, and with 
what anxiety we watched her I will leave you to 
imagine. She ran out near the barque, and then 
squared away and ran for our pole. She soon 
came near enough for me to see that all on board 
were colored, except the man who was steering 
her. He was white. She rounded to, and low- 
ered away a boat with two men, and we were 
soon taken on board, and she started for Turks 
Island. 

Many inquiries were made about our barque’s 
cargo, and port of destination, all of which I 
answered as far as my knowledge went. I then 
inquired what island we were found on, and 
learned it was one of the Caucos Islands, called 
the “ Seven Hills,” and that the reef was named 
the “ Man-killer,” because very few people were 
ever saved who were wrecked on it, and no ves- 
sel was ever known to get off. After four days 
of wet sailing, for the little sloop threw water 
like a witch, we arrived at Turks Island, and 
immediately went up to the consul, who gave us 
some money and some clothes. We remained 
on the island two weeks, and then, as there was 
a schooner bound for New York, we were 
put on board as consul’s passengers, and again 
started to plough the deep. This time, how- 
ever, nothing of any consequence happened, and 
after a good passage we arrived safe and well in 
New York. 

Tom insisted on my going to Boston with 
him, and I did so. There he introduced me to 
the most interesting creature I ever beheld, his 
sister Fannie, and after remaining in Boston for 
some time, his father gave me a berth on board 
one of his ships, as first mate, ‘and I was the 
happiest young man you ever saw. 

One little circumstance must not be forgotten. 
There is somebody sitting near me who would 
feel very much hurt if her part in this little story 
was not told. Of course you suspect it is Fan- 
nie. You are right. Before I went on that 
memorable voyage, she took a fancy to change 
her name, and from a King, she became a Joy, 
and has ever been such to me. 





THE POWER OF HABIT. 


The late Bishop Hedding used to tell an in- 
cident in his Episcopal career, strikingly illus- 
trating the despotic power of long-indulged 
habit. At one of the conferences where he pre- 
sided, ® young preacher was charged with in- 
dulging in too great excess in exaggeration. 
He was not said to be guilty of positive false- 
hood, but superlatives flowed so freely from his 
tongue, that truth had all the semblance, and 
frequently did all the mischief of a lie. The 
young man was sentenced to be publicly admon- 
ished by the chair. He stood up in the presence 
of his brethren, and the bishop, with great kind- 
ness, pointed out the evil resulting from the 
habit. After hearing him through, the accused, 
bathed in tears, requested permisssion to say a 
few words. He commenced by a candid ac- 
knowledgement of his fault, and thanked the 
bishop for his admonition. ‘Turning to his 
brethren in the ministry, he assured them of his 
determination to conquer his besetting propen- 
sity. ‘‘ 1 regret it,” suid he, “as much as anyoof 
you. Ihave struggled against it. I have on 
over it. Yes, brethren, by night and by day, I 
have wept on account of it, and 1 can truly whe 
it has already caused me to shed barrels of tears 





NEW USE FOR BELL PULLS. 

Another of my friends was a young Methodist 
preacher, about my own age, stationed at one of 
the churches in town, and now in a city for the 
first-time. Starting upon his first tour of pas- 
toril visitation, he reached the door of one of his 
flock, and seeing the silver handle of the bell- 
pull, and underneath it a foot-scraper, and sup- 
posing that the knob was to hold on‘ by while he 
cleaned his feet, used it accordingly, and then 
began hainmering on the door with his fist to 
gain admittance. When the servant came he 
inquired rather tartly, ‘“‘ Why did you not pull 
the bell?” “Bell!” said my friend, rousing 
from his dream of admiration at the muuiticent 
spirit of the householder, in providing the silver 
companion to the iron scraper, “there is no bell 
here ; what is the use of a bell when a body’s got 
a tist ?”—W. H. Milburn. 


Floral Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 








brook 
And tree. could we but comprehend the song, 
Is musical with voices not its 
An intluence of the primal time ati lives, 
And breathes, and moulds us in our daily walks, 
And thus develops in us, unaware, 
A something of tue earliest things that were. 

T. Bucaanan Raap. 





Love of Flowers. 

A love of flowers is one of our earliest tastes, and cer- 
tainly one of the most innocent. The cultivation of flow- 
ers, while it forms an elegant amusement, is also a most 
healthy, invigorating pursuit. The flower garden, while 
it agreeably occupies the time, does not impose a heavy 
tax upon the pocket, and there are few flowers but what 
may be cultivated to as great perfection in the garden of 
the poor as well as the rich. It is a taste, too, as we have 
remarked upon a previous occasion, which is peculiarly 
adapted to ladies, affording them at once a beautiful di- 
version as well as an instructive and elevating employ- 
ment. The cultivator of flowers is not coofined to be- 
holding the expanded flower, when it spreads its beauties 
to the meridian sun, but every stage of ite growth has 
been a source of delight from the moment when the little 
seedling peeped above ground, to the period of its most 
perfect development. 


Polyanthus. 

The polyanthus is a beautiful flower suitable for either 
the border or pots. The varieties are very numerous, and 
may be managed about the rame as the auricula. The 
soil best adapted for this and the primrose is loamy, 
moist, and not too rich. Is prefers shade, and will grow 
in stiff clay. Itis most commonly propagated by slips 
and offsets. The plants are very apt to degenerate and 
die if left too long in the same situation; therefore re- 
plant or repot them as soon as they are done flowering. 
The polyanthus will, however, thrive much better in a 
shady border than in a pot. When slips are separated 
from the old roots, an ivory paper knife or thin piece of 
wood wiil be a better tool than the common knife, which 
is apt to injure the plant. 


Liquid Manure. 

Liquid manure may be described as a decoction of any 
description of putrescent matter. It may be used with 
great advantage iu the kitchen garden, and also in the 
flower garden, though im the latter place its application 
requires a great deal of care. Liquid manure ought not 
to be applied to piants till they have acquired a consider- 
able degree of strength and vigor; and, after it has been 
used, it ought to be comtinued without intermission as a 
sulstitute for common water till the plants have attained 
the wished-for degree of maturity 





Pernettya. 

A pretty little evergreen bush, a native of Terra del 
Fuego, with white, heath-like flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and only requires to be grown in s bed of pest soil. 


Hester's 2 Picnic, 


A clergyman, who was « it a bit of pty once took 
tea with a lady of hi who led herself much 
upon her nice Ah and was also addicted to the com- 
mon trick of depreciating her viands to her guests. As 
she passed the nice warm biscuit to the reverend gentle 
man, she said: 

“ They are not very good; I am almost ashamed to 

em.’ 


me a took one, looked at it rather dubiously, 


“ Tey ae are not so good as they mizht be!” 
te was instantly withdrawn, and with heighten- 
ed poy the lady exclaimed : 
‘They are good enough for you /”’ 
Nothing further was said about the biscuit. 


PINS eee 


Captain W. tells an cecurrence witnessed by him on 
the Ocean, on her passage down. An oldish and 
hat purblind pee up and down the 

upper saloon, stopped in front of a large full-length mir- 
ror; and r gazing at the figure presented for a mo- 
ment or two, inquired, ea Md Met deliberate tone: 

‘sIs—your—name— 

No answer. Question “repeated louder: 

** Is—your—name—Brown 

Question again gg om louder still: 

‘+ Ie—your—name—Br 

Still no answer. 

** Well,” said Bans questioner, “you are either no gen- 

tleman, or very deaf!” 

The saloon was in a roar. 





Judge Dooly, of Georgia, was remarkable for his wit, ks 
well as for other talents. At one place where he attended 
court, he was not pleased with his entertainment at the 
tavern. On the first day of his arrival, a hog—under the 
name of p' “been cooked who! le, and laid on the 
table. No person attacked it. It was brought the next 
day, and the next, and treated with the same respect, and 
it Rooms on the table on the day on which" the court ad- 

. As the party ) Gnished ting ir, Judge Dovly rose 
from the table, and in a solemn manner thus addressed 
the clerk :—‘*Mr. Clerk,” said he, *‘ dismiss that hog 
upon his recognizance until the first day of the next 
court. He has attended so faithfully during the present 
term, that Idon’t think it will be necessary to take any 
security.” 

** Jake, look ’ee oare What is that?’’ 

“A man,” was reply 

“Aman! Who the donee is he?” 

“0, it’s "Squire ——, & justice of the peace over in 
— county. 

A Jastios of the peace! Why, he's got no legs!" 

“Well, that ‘s nothing,” said the other. ‘ We elected 
a fellow a squire in our township, last spring, who hadn't 
any he 


“errr 


A judge and « joking lawyer were conversing about the 
phen of the transmigration of the souls of men into 
an 

* Now,” said the jutige, ‘ suppose you and I were turn- 
ed intoa’ sad and an ass, which would you prefer to be?” 
“The ass, to be sure,” — the lawyer. 

“ Why?” rejoined the jud 

** Because,” was the reels,’ "a have heard of am ass 

being a judge, but of a horse—never.’ 





A boy of ae penta age inn is customary to take 
children at large schools, only six years old, was going 
into the village without leave, when one of the masters 
called after him: 

Where are you going, sir?” 

“y ’m going to buy a halfp’ worth of nails, sir.” 

“ What do you want a haifp'worth of nails for?’ 

“ For a halfpenny, a vo whs the urchin. 


eee man YY 


‘“‘There’s no hia abons these sardines,’ said 
Brown, as he helped himself toa third plateful ‘from a 
newly-opened box; ‘they are the genuine article, and 
came all the way from the Mediterranean.’ 

** Yes,” replied his economical wife, *‘and if you will 
a control your appetite, they will go a great deal 
farther ! 


Brown did not ask for any more. 
RAR AA anne nnn nes 


A Man of Business —A gentleman was in treaty with a 
London horse-dealer for the purchase of & mare, but 
could not og by £10. Next morning, however, makin, 
up his mind to offer to split Lal ae he posted 
to the stable Ly where the mr mo he met was the 
groom. ‘Master up, Joe “No, master be 
Sey said Joe; a but oy ert a for you to have the 


Mr. Rogers records an interesting bit of dialogue be- 
f tween himself and Prince Talleyrand : 
$—Did Napoleon shave himself? 
d—Always) though he was long about it— 
ae a little, and then conversing, if any body was with 
“*A king by birth,’’ said he, smiling, “is shaved 
ee another. He who makes himself rot, pra himeelf.’’ 


A boulder, tse: about two woth was found un- 
der the shirt-bosum of a colored individual arrested in a 
row. On being questioned as to how it came in his pos 
session, he exciaiwed, with a look of blank astonishment: 
* Dat’s just what L ‘a like to know, how that pesky dor- 
nick got inter m buzum I ’spect some of dem = hm 
must have frowd it dar. 


A traveller, among other manatee of wonders of 
foreign parts, declared he knew a cave a mile long. The 
company looked incredulous, and it was evident they 
were not prepared to swallow it, even if it should have 
been a sugarcane. *‘ Pray, what kind of a cane was it?’ 
asked @ gentleman, sneeringly. ‘ lt was a hurricane,” 
replied the traveller. 

Printers’ errors are sometimes ‘jciethia, A young 
clergyman printed a sermon, the subject of wyich was the 
necessity for onotge and rational recreation, in which 
occurred the **Men should work and play, too 
The want of Pare ruined it, and the religious Suse 
a by reading, ‘ * Men should work and play 
joo. 

A beggar importuned a lady for alms—she gave him a 
shilling. ‘* God bless your ladyship,” said be, * this will 
prevent me from executing my resolution."’ The lady, 
alarmed, and thinking he meditated suicide, asked him 
what he meant ** Alas, mudam,”’ said he, ** but for this 
shilling I should be obliged to go to work hy 


A “wee bit of a boy” astonished his mother, a few 
days since. She had occasion to chastise hii slightly for 
some offence he bad committed. Charley sat very quietly 
in his chair for sowe time afterwards. At last he spoke 
out thus:—** Muzzer, | wish pa’d get anuazer house- 
keeper; I've -' tired seein’ you round.’ 


A dandy, who wore a great profusion of diamond rings, 
was one day flourishing his fiugers before Robert Brough 
the dramatin, with the idea of lumpressing him. ‘* I sw: 4 
said Brough, ‘*I'd rather have your bands Pre: your 
head. I know which could be turned to the best account.”’ 


Acobbier at Leyden, who used to attend the public 
disputations held at the Ac ademy, was once arked if he 
understood Lativu. * No,’’ replied the mechanic; “ but J 
know who ia wrong in tiv argument.’'— How me 
“ Why, by ane who is angry first.’ 


Misprints will present themselves in other columns 
than those of newspapers. Tne author of a temperance 
novel, who wrote * drunkenness is folly,"’ was horror- 
struck to read ** drunkenness is jolly. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper 
after thirteen years unequalled prosperity and populagity 
has become a ‘‘ household word ” from Maine to California 
Pp anaveeg the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 

untry, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
tt aes be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 





Cae ~ it is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 
fe es It is printed on the finest satin- surfaced paper, with 
ar 4 and in @ neat and beautiful style 
(7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 


be yi 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
OG It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
eighteen years of editorial experience in Boston 
1 It contains in ite large, weil filled and deeply in- 
pages mot one vulgar word or line 
ated numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for al] that is good and beautiful in humanity 
W™ It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
* An the home circle is almost incaiculabie 
te suggestive 
olive spirit, aud add to their stores of knowledge 
@> It columns are free from politics and al! jarring 
, ite object being to make home happy 
It is for these reasous that it has fer years been so 
popular a favorite throughout the country 
TERMS :—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE 
l subseriber, ope year.........-+.++- -- 80 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ABDUCTION. 


One evening, a fow weeks after little Mar. 
gueritte had quitted her wretched abode im the 
Rue de Saley, where the old woman's threaten- 
ing voice was forever ringing in her ears, and 
her heart was always full of miserable forebod- 
ings lest she should be unable to gain the requis 
ite pittance to save her from a@ flogging and a 


supperless night, a man about thirty years of 


age entered the street, and jassed leisurely along 
it, looking undecided, as if he were a stranger to 
~ place, 
“ Friend,” said he, at length, toa fellow who 

was lounging at the door of a wine-shop, “ can 
you tell me where Mother Peltier resides in this 
rookery? Peste! the houses are so mach alike, 
all tumbling wo pieces, that I can’t tell one from 
another, and yet I ought to recollect,” 
“ Mother Peltier?” "replied the man, surlily, 
“What do I know of Mother * Mille 
diables ! there is no such person, had better 
seek elsewhere.” 
“She does live here, somewhere,” replied the 
stranger. “ You must know her. She tells for- 
tunes to fools who listen to her, and has charge 
of a little girl, La Petite Marguerite.” 

“ Sacre!” exclaimed the man, “ why did you 

not ask for Mother Sansdents? I suppose it is 
she whom you mean. You have passed the 
house. Itis the fourth on the other side of the 
Street, there where you see the door off its 
hinges.”’ 

The stranger thanked his informant, crossed 
the street, and entered the house to which he had 
been directed. Once inside, and his feet on the 
stairs, he seemed to know his way perfectly well 
to the room occupied by the old woman. It was 
nearly at the top of the house, leading off from 
the uppermost landing place. He tapped at the 
door, and a harsh, cracked voice bade him 
enter. 

The old woman was cooking « rasher of bacon 
over a pot of lighted charcoal, and on the rough, 
dirty deal table by her side were placed bread 
and onions, and a bottle containing liquor of 
some kind, while a well-worn tin platter stood 
ready to receive the bacon when it was sufficient- 
ly cooked. The beldame seemed to blench a 
little, when she recognized her visitor, who 
saluted her gruffly, and seating himself in the 
only chair the room contained, said : 

“ Well, Mother Peltier, or Sansdents, as they 
appear to call you bere, where is Margueritte 1’ 

“Holy mother!’ replied the old woman, 
“ the girl is gone, my captain.” 

“Gone?” exclaimed the captain—for the 
stranger was our old acquaintance, Captain 
Dalac. “Gonet You dont mean w say that 
the child is dead 1” 

“No, my captain,” bled the old beld: 

“she is not dead that I know of; but she went 
forth from here one morning, a few weeks ago, 
and, partleu! she has never returned,” 

“ Sacre tonnere !"’ thundered the captain, strik- 
ing the table with his doubled fist so furiously 
that the articles upon it fell to the floor, and the 
bottle broke, the liquor running over the dirty 
boards, and filling the close apartment with its 
Spirituous perfume 

“ Viola, captain, see what you have done!’ 
eried the old woman, her courage restored, as 
she thought of the loss of the brandy which she 
had spent all her money in purchasing, “ You 
must pay for that. How could I help it, if the 
girl was determined to run away 1” 

“ | would svoner have lost « thousand france,” 
said the captain. “ How did it happen? Did I 
not pay you well to take charge of her and 
bring her up a if she had been your own 
daughter?” 

“You did, my captain, and therefore the 
greater reason that I should not wish to lose her. 
Partlea! gave ber light taske You wished 
ber to be trained up like one of our community 
Bhe hod « good voice for a child, and I sent her 
out to sing, and when she came home she had 





her food and a good bed w sleep on. There | wu 


was no reason why she should ren away.” 
“ Well, then, you mast find her again, if pos 
sible,” said the captain, thinking that it was use- 


the year 1AG8. 
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less to threaten the old women. “ Viad her 
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